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European countries are buying 88 mil- 
lion dollars worth of U. S. merchant ships 
to restore their commercial fleets dam- 
aged during the war. The first sale of sur- 
plus vessels by the U.S. resulted in pur- 
chases of 134 ships by France, the Neth- 
erlands and Norway. France bought 75 
Liberty ships. The Netherlands got 45 
merchant vessels, of which 28 were Lib- 
ertys. Norway acquired 10 Libertys and 
four other ships. 


oo 90 


Hamburg, once one of the 10 largest 
ports of the world, is recovering slowly 
from war damage. During the first four 
months of this year, 785,532 tons of ship- 
ping entered the port, compared to 
6,100,000 tons during a comparable pe- 
riod before the war. Of the current ship- 
ping, 96 per cent is military. However, 
direct connections now are being estab- 
lished with North America, North and 
South Africa and British India. 
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The French Government is taking steps 
to gain control of foreign exchange held 
by its citizens in other countries. By this 
means, the Government hopes to obtain 
more purchasing power abroad. France 
recently has requisitioned all French 
holdings in Swedish kroner and Swiss 
francs. Compensation is given in francs. 
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The RFC is planning to advance 2 mil- 
lion dollars to hemp growers in the Phil- 
ippines to help finance the restoration of 
the Davao region, one of the greatest 
hemp-producing areas in the Islands. The 
money will be used to purchase abaca 
plants, restore roads and bridges and 
make repairs to the port of Davao. 
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Indicative of the rapid advances made 
by Dutch air lines, Schipol Airfield near 
Amsterdam now is handling approximate- 
ly 37,000 passengers a month, compared 
to about 8,000 in 1939. Freight service by 
air also is increasing, with an average of 
more than 10 tons a day being shipped 
from the airport. Freight planes make 
runs daily from Amsterdam to London, 
Ziirich and Stockholm. 
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The American Consulate General at 


Shanghai advises businessmen to make ar- 
rangements for accommodations through 
personal representatives because of the 
shortage of space in hotels. Transporta- 
tion to other parts of China is hampered 
by inadequate facilities. 





- treated contain copper as well as nickel. 





Australia plans to compete with Argen- 
tina for the British flax market. Sixty thou- | 
sand acres were turned over to flax during | 





the war to supply Australia and Great) - 
Britain. Today, Australian demands re-) - 


quire the cultivation of only 32,000 acres. 
However, Australia hopes to sell flax at 


$850 a ton to Britain to keep production | 


near wartime levels. 
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Three Canadian firms expect to start 
turning out tractors this year for the do- 
mestic market, now supplied largely by 
U.S. manufacturers, who sell 27 per cent 
of their total exports to Canada. The new 
firms will make both tracked and wheeled 
tractors and will concentrate on sales in- 
side the Dominion. 
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Quinine production suffered less war 
damage than any other industry in the 
Netherlands East Indies. Prewar output 
can be reached as soon as labor is avail- 
able. Plants now have on hand more than 
1,000 tons of quinine, about one half the 
world’s normal consumption each year. 
Two plants built by Japan have the ca- 
pacity to produce 215 tons a month. 
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India has banned all trade with the 
Union of South Africa, including trans- 
shipments of goods from Indian ports to 
those in South Africa. The most-favored- 
nation agreement between the two coun- 
tries has been terminated. Action by the 
Indian Government came as a result of 
South African legislation prohibiting In- 
dians from acquiring property in certain 
areas of the Union. 
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One of the most critical shortages in 
the Netherlands, that of bicycle tires, is 
being eased by the purchase of 500,000 
from the United States. Holland used 4 
million tires annually before the war, but 
domestic production was all but stopped 
by the Germans. Dutch production now is 
rising as a result of shipments of rubber 
from the East Indies. 
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Canadian production of nickel is being 
increased to supply demands of the U. S. 
Government, which is building up a 
stockpile of the strategic metal. During 
the war, the U.S. obtained some nickel 
from a plant built in Cuba, which is now 
being abandoned. Increased output of 
nickel in Canada also may relieve the 
copper shortage, because the ores to be 
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The Circulation Department reports that subscribers in 66 countries 
are now regularly depending on World Report to keep them well in- 
formed on what’s going on in the world today. Newspapers in many 
countries do not publish the news of world affairs in as comprehensive 
and analytical form as does World Report, and each issue, therefore, 
brings them important economic and political information which the 
people in those countries would not otherwise get. 

World Report has a growing subscription list in all countries in the 
Western Hemisphere, in Europe and Asia, and in many far-distant 
places. We're still just a little surprised, however, to learn that we have 
subscribers in the Belgian Congo, Algiers, Iceland, Iraq, Rhodesia, 
Siam, the Marianas Islands and West Africa. 

And you can walk up to a newsstand in the following countries and 
buy your copy of World Report: 
























































Canada British Honduras Costa Rica 

Belgian Congo Kenya Colony Iceland 

El Salvador Iraq Portuguese East Africa 
Guatemala Honduras The Netherlands 
Belgium Norway Switzerland 

Spain Portugal Syria 

Palestine Iran Nicaragua 

Mexico Panama Newfoundland 
Uruguay Argentina India 

Bermuda Venezuela Italy 

Romania Finland Denmark 

Eire Sweden Peru 

Bolivia Brazil Malta 

Canal Zone British Guiana Chile 

Lebanon Greece Colombia 

Ecuador French Guiana British West Indies 
Cuba Puerto Rico Dominican Republic 
Dutch Guiana Haiti French West Indies 
China Virgin Islands Straits Settlements 
Malay States Fiji Islands Netherlands East Indies 
French Indochina Siam Philippines 

Egypt South Africa East Africa 

Turkey Ceylon Ethiopia 

Southwest Africa Sudan Netherlands West Indies 


One of the most pleasing aspects of our survey is that World Report 
now is being bought on newsstands in 72 countries. Thus, it is evident 
that World Report is written so it can be read by people everywhere. 
It is not focused on the United States or any other single country, 
though, of course, 95 per cent of our circulation is inside the United 
States. 
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The world is to be forced to revise its timetable for recovery, 
Economic and political; to substitute patience for rapid prosperity. 

Germany's chances of self-support appear to be dim and distant. 

Heavy drain by Germany on outside relief may be eased somewhat 
by economic fusion of U.S. and British zones; is far from being over. 
You get the significance of this step in a dispatch on page 5. 

Revival of Japan is now certain to be encouraged, but financing 
must be provided largely by U.S. for quite a long period ahead. 

Business is gaining in Britain, but coal supply is below level 
needed for next winter; is sure to be a curb on production. 

France is buying goods, mostly tools and heavy machinery, faster 
than Britain is drawing upon her much larger U.S. loan credit. 

Italy and Greece are weak spots for trade activity just now. 























Period of heavy spending by European borrowers in U.S. markets 
already is under way despite higher prices, despite goods shortages. 
Value of June shipments abroad was 684 million dollars as 
compared with 653 million dollars in May, both exclusive of UNRRA and 

Lend-Lease. 

Nevertheless, first half of 1946 showed favorable U.S. balance 
in international trade of approximately $1,266,000,000. 

Important point is that U.S. may continue not to buy as much from 
abroad as it sells abroad, so that dollars will become: scarce. 

Plan to stockpile raw materials, growing scarce in U.S., can be 
increasingly useful in maintaining U.S. purchases from abroad. 

















From Central Europe there is this to be reported..... 

Remodeling of Czechoslovakia is being guided by Russia in many 
ways other than political tutelage and credits for arms. 

Rail and air routes with Russia are to be built on a large scale. 

Coal mines, claimed by Poland in the area of Teschen, are firmly 
in Czech hands, now are to remain Czech at Moscow's insistence. 

Russia expects to replace Germany eventually as the principal 
customer for Czech exports; Germans, before 1939, took 35 per cent. 

Czech exports are reviving slowly, with Switzerland presently | 
being the main outlet for finished goods abroad. 

Factory production in Czechoslovakia is 60 per cent of 1957. 




















Trends at Paris are mixed and uncertain.eceee 
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— Worldgram 


(Continued) 


A recess of the Conference to draft peace treaties for Italy and 
the Balkans is a 60-40 prospect despite U.S. opposition. 

Six weeks now is felt to be a minimum requirement to iron out 
unsettled problems in the five treaties put before 21 nations. 

This situation is to be difficult right up to the last. 





In the crisis over Palestine, the outlook suggests: 

President Truman is yet to be convinced that a British deal, 
involving partitioning, with loans to Arabs and more living room for 
Jews, will work out satisfactorily at this time. 

U.S. stands firm for immediate entry of 100,000 Jewish refugees 
into Holy Land; dislikes idea of any compromises short of that level. 








News from the Far East is consistently bad..... 

Crack-up in China is close at hand, is not to be side-stepped 
unless some large political concessions are forthcoming. 

Significance of statement, in which General Marshall was joined by 
U.S. Ambassador Stuart, is that simple armistice by armies won't work. 

Causes of friction are too deep, rival generals too independent 
and territory too vast to be policed by scattered peacemakers. 

General Marshall enjoys wide authority from President Truman, is 
likely to make one more effort, however brief, to get Communists and 
Chiang Kai-shek together on a basis for coalition government. 

success is unlikely, barring some fundamental change in stand by 
Chiang, on his side, and a reversal in the Communist attitude. 

U.S. marines are to remain in China indefinitely, but they aren't 
to be supplemented with additional military supplies as yet. 




















Unfavorable developments are dominant in Southeast Asia..... 
In Java, there's another flare-up of fighting by native leaders, 


who want to show their strength before a third division of Dutch troops 
reaches the Indies to replace withdrawing Britishers. 

In Burma, reconstruction is at a snail's pace because businessmen 
are fearful of the nationalist movement challenging Britain. 

Even in Indochina, where France had managed to get large areas 
into operating order again, the native peoples are dissatisfied. 











Show of force by Moslems in India now tends to render futile 
Viceroy Wavell's idea that the Hindu party of Gandhi and Nehru might 
form a temporary government under British auspices, might keep order 
while larger issues of India's future are being worked out. 





There is one topic uppermost in the Western Hemisphere..... 

Argentina is moving again toward at least a surface settlement of 
outstanding problems dividing her and the U.S. You get the picture of 
this progress in a dispatch from Buenos Aires on page 7. 

President Peron's diplomacy, successful with Russia and now U.S., 





then is to be concentrated on getting more out of trade with Britain. 
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MERGER IN GERMANY TO CUT 
COSTS TO U.S. AND BRITAIN 


Two billion dollar yearly burden on 
taxpayers may be slashed 30 per cent 
by economic union of the two zones 


Reported from BERLIN, FRANKFURT, 
HAMBURG, LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Economic merger of the American 
and British zones of Germany now is 
under way. 

Out of the welding of the two 
zones may come some savings for U. S. 
and British taxpayers. Germany now 
costs them in the neighborhood of two 
billion dollars a year. There is little 
likelihood, however, that even a united 
Germany can be self-supporting for some 
years to come. 

The real purpose of the fusion is 
political. It is to show Soviet Russia that 
it is to her advantage to agree to elimi- 
nate all zonal boundaries and to treat 
Germany as an economic whole. 

The Russians may wait, keeping their 
zone apart from the Western areas. They 
may hope that this German load on the 
U.S. and Britain will exhaust their pa- 
tience and perhaps lead them to pull out 
of Germany. In that event, all Germany 
could fall to the Communists and to 
Russia. 

Waiting would be easy for the Rus- 
sians. Alone of the four zones, the Rus- 
sian area has a surplus of food, which 
exceeded 2,654,000 tons in 1939. The 
danger for Russia lies in the possibility 
that the United States and Great Britain 
might carry through their plan de- 
spite the cost, creating a noncommunist 
Germany far greater in economic power 
than the Soviet zone, as the map on 
page 6 shows. 

Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Deputy 
Military Governor of the U.S. zone, had 
this to say of the merger in an interview 
with Thomas F. Hawkins, staff corre- 
spondent of World Report: 

“Necessity is the prime reason for the 
fusion. The U.S. zone is not econom- 
ically self-sufficient, but it has much to 
contribute to other zones. This combi- 
nation with the British zone will give 


the German people, for the first time 
since the war ended, a chance to earn 
their living. 

“There will be no political union, 

which would, in fact, make political 
unification of all Germany very difficult. 
Our joint control of an integrated econ- 
omy will follow the quadripartite pattern 
of government completely. It could be 
absorbed into quadripartite government 
with ease. Joint control will not be ex- 
ercised to develop and emphasize dif- 
ferences of opinion and to develop an- 
tagonism.” 
@ The objective sought in fusing the 
U.S. and British zones is to ease the 
economic paralysis that grips a Germany 
divided into four parts. This paralysis 
places a tremendous load on the U.S. 
and British taxpayer, while the recon- 
struction of all Europe awaits the settle- 
ment in Germany. 

The net costs to the U. S. and Britain 
of feeding and administering their re- 
spective zones come to 200 million and 
320 million dollars a year, respectively. 
To this must be added the costs of 
occupation. The armies cannot be fe- 
duced to the skeleton forces contem- 
plated until the distrust among the 
big powers, evident in a divided Ger- 
many, is dispelled and Germany can 
administer herself, under supervision, as 
an economic whole. 

Britain’s estimate of pay and allow- 
ances to the 350,000 British troops in 
Germany is 430 million dollars a year. 
This does not include the cost of food 
and other maintenance charges. Britain's 
Army by no means is as well paid or 
tended as the U.S. armed forces. Only 
about $2,700 a year stands behind the 
British soldier, figured from the relation 
of troops to annual budget, while the 
U.S. soldier has about $6,000 behind 


him each year, with the costs of the 
atomic bomb excluded from the estimate. 
No estimate is available to the U. S. tax- 
payer of the annual costs of maintaining 
his army of 315,000 in the U.S. zone, 
but, even cutting the cost per man down 
to $3,000 for pay, maintenance, arms, 
supplies and administration, the figure 
runs close to a billion dollars. 

In addition to this staggering bill, 
already more than two billion dollars 
annually, are the countless and incalcul- 
able costs to the U.S. and Britain of the 
disorganization of other European econ- 
omies caused by the lack of a German 
settlement. Great savings could be made 
in the billions of U.S. dollars spent for 
relief or in loans and credits if a divided 
Germany were not a dead weight in 
Europe. 

Neither Clay nor his British counter- 

part, Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Doug- 
las, believe that the great problem of 
German economy can be solved by merg- 
ing the two zones, but they seek to do 
what they can to ease the situation. 
@ The benefits of economic unity for 
the U.S. and British zones are varied 
and include many intangibles. Both 
zones have important shortages in com- 
mon, chief among them food and textile 
fibers. U. S. experts now are in the Brit- 
ish zone setting up bizonal departments 
of economics, transportation, industry, 
communications, food and agriculture. 

Reduced dependence on outside 
sources is expected to develop within six 
months after fusion. Some benefits are 
evident now. 

The British zone can supply enough 
bituminous coal and coke, sand and 
gravel, phosphate fertilizer, pig iron, 
semifinished steel, structural steel and 
railway materials to cover imports of 
these materials into the U.S. zone. 

The U.S. zone will contribute by 
wiping out imports into the British zone 
of rough and worked stone, paper and 
cardboard and iron and steel scrap, and 
by reducing imports of iron, manganese 
and pit props. 

The welded zones will pool exports 
of coal, coke, cement, stone, sand, phos- 
phate fertilizer, chemical products and 
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paper. They still will need iron, rubber, 
pyrites, pit props and food. 

Increased confidence among the Ger- 
nans themselves, as the red tape once 
imiting their transactions across the 
zonal boundary is cut away, is expected 
to increase efficiency and speed produc- 
tion. German businessmen are to be per- 
mitted to deal with each other freely 
across the boundary lines of the two 
zones. 

American and British businessmen are 
to share in the effort to put together the 
economies of the two zones. Currently, 
100 U.S. businessmen with interests in 
Germany are being given U.S. Army 
facilities to visit the U.S. zone. Others 
may go if they use what facilities are 
available to Germans. The U. S. business- 
men with plans for new business in the 
two zones soon will be permitted to visit 
both areas. 

The U.S. zone is far more advanced 
politically than the British. Germans 
under U.S. supervision hold real power, 
while in the British zone they act only 
in an advisory capacity. To meet this 
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situation, the British are to give more 
power to their German officials. 

New strength to resist inflation and 
revolution is expected to come from pool- 
ing the economic resources of the zones. 
Much of this strength is to be used only 
should the Russians be adamant in their 
refusal to put current production back 
into Germany instead of siphoning it off 
to Russia. 

A fiscal plan, prepared by three Amer- 
ican experts, is being pushed by Clay. 
It is designed to spread equitably among 
the German population the inevitable 
cost of war and defeat. A new currency 
and levies on holders of capital and prop- 
erty are among the measures envisaged 
for all Germany. If the Russians reject the 
plan, the U.S. and Britain might seek to 
establish fiscal order within their united 
zone by limited application of its terms. 

Standard rationing for the two zones 
was expected at first to require a cut in 
the diet of Germans in the U.S. zone. 
They work better on a diet of 1,250 
calories than their comrades of the Brit- 
ish zone, who faint in machine shops 
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and mines because they get only 1,052 
calories. But now the prospects of an 
improved harvest suggest that the ration 
in the British zone might be lifted to 
that in the U.S. zone. 

The potato harvest this year in the 
British zone may yield nine million tons, 
against 5,250,000 tons last year. Harvests 
in the U.S. zone are up, too. If food 
rations thus can be increased for Ruhr 
miners, the Ruhr may hit its target of 
300,000 tons daily, with 360,000 miners 
working. So far, 279,000 miners have 
been producing only 170,000 tons daily. 
@ Competitor or partner? That is the 
choice of roles which Britain and the 
U.S. are offering Russia and France by 
unifying the two zones. Chances are that 
economic unity and improved harvest 
may reduce the bill to U.S. and British 
taxpayers by 30 per cent within a year. 
That is an appreciable saving. But ex- 
perts readily admit that unity of. the 
U.S. and British zones is only a stopgap 
measure designed to get Russia and 
France to co-operate in economic unity 
for all of Germany. 
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U. S. AND ARGENTINA 
CLOSING 5-YEAR RIFT 


Peron’s flirtation with Russia cools, 
and hopes brighten for unity among 


nations of the Western Hemisphere 


Reported from BUENOS AIRES, 
RIO DE JANEIRO and WASHINGTON 


Argentina and the United States 
now are closing the political rift that 
has separated them almost continuously 
since 1941. 

Conferences between President 
Juan D. Perén and U.S. Ambassador 
George Messersmith have reached the 
place where an announcement can be 
made that major points of disagreement 
have been settled. 

Agreement between the two coun- 
tries is to open the way to the framing 
of plans for inter-American defense and 
for U.S. training and partial equipping 
of Argentina’s defense forces. 

Bernard S. Redmont, World Report's 
staff correspondent in Buenos Aires re- 
ports by wireless that diplomatic circles 
in the Argentine capital believe concern 
over communism was a powerful in- 
fluence impelling both countries toward 
harmony. 

Diplomats in Buenos Aires consider it 
significant that Perén, who in June ex- 
tended preferred treatment to a Russian 
mission, now singles out Messersmith for 
attention and gives the Russians a back 
seat. 

@ Agreement virtually has been reached 
on several sore spots. 

Control of business and industrial firms 
formerly owned by Germans is being 
tightened. 

Closing of German schools is sub- 
stantially completed. 

Deportation of numerous Germans, 
including members of the crew of the 
pocket battleship, the Graf Spee, has been 
accomr ‘shed. 

@ Still remaining are two causes of U. S. 
dissatisfaction: 

Argentine delay in ratifying the Act 
of Chapultepec and the Mexico City con- 
ventions has been considered by the U. S. 
to be unwarranted. The administration of 
Gen. Edelmiro Farrell subscribed to them. 
Other American Republics assumed that 
this approval was binding until Perdn, 


after his election to the Presidency, 
stated that the Argentine Congress must 
ratify them. 

Perén became President June 4. U. S. 
officials said last week they could not 
understand why the Argentine Congress 
took no action on the matter until this 
month. 

Influential Germans also are a source 
of U.S. concern. Greatest annoyance 
arises from the presence of Ludwig 
Freude, a wealthy friend of Perén, whom 
the U.S. declares to be a Nazi. Freude 
claims Argentine citizenship, but the 
United States contends his citizenship 
is fraudulent. 

Cases of Freude and others accused 
of being Nazis are to be adjudicated by 
Argentine courts. The U.S. position is 
that their citizenship should be can- 
celed and they should be deported; the 
U.S. fear is that court decisions will 
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Arms for Argentina... 


wait until after agreement is reached 
between the two countries, then the 
cases will be quashed. 

Neither of these points, however, is 
expected to prevent an accord, for other 
American Republics want cordial rela- 
tions restored. . 

@ First dividends of agreement are to 
be primarily military. 

A U.S. mission, similar to those now 
training some other Latin-American 
armies, is expected to be sought by 
Argentina. U.S. doctrines and training 
thus may replace those of Germany, now 
in use. The U.S. already has naval ad- 
visers and an air mission in Argentina. 

Arms and equipment from the U.S. 
may be made available in limited quan- 
tities. These would replace obsolete types 
from Europe. 

Officers of the Argentine Army, Navy 
and Air Force may attend service and 
staff schools in the U.S., as do those 
from other American Republics. 

Agreement is to make possible also 
the holding of an inter-American con- 
ference at Rio de Janeiro to plan defense 
of the Western Hemisphere from aggres- 
sion. The Brazilian Government hopes 
that the conference, repeatedly post- 
poned because of troubles between Ar- 
gentina and the U.S., can open in No- 
vember. 

Argentina frequently has been a dis- 
senter at inter-American conferences. 
Diplomats expect the meeting at Rio 
de Janeiro to disclose the extent to which 
the Perén Administration is willing t 
co-operate with the other American Re 
publics. 
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SOVIET UNION CHECKED IN DRIVE 
TO GAIN POWER IN MIDDLE EAST 


Groups favored by Moscow suffer 
setbacks throughout strategic area. 
Oil and military security are at stake 


Reported from TEHRAN, 
BAGHDAD and WASHINGTON 


Russia is meeting a real setback 
in her long-range program to expand 
her influence in the Middle East. 

The British and United States 
governments, with the enthusiastic help 
of kings and prime ministers from Tehran 
to Cairo, are stemming a tide in world 
affairs that three months ago was run- 
ning strongly against the Western nations. 

Oil and military security are chiefly at 

stake in the controversy. 
@ Oil. Almost a third of the world’s oil 
reserves lies under the mountains and 
sands of countries around the Persian 
Gulf. A complicated system of joint own- 
ership and_ international commercial 
pacts yields this underlying picture of 
control: 

American companies control about 42 
per cent of the estimated reserves. They 
dominate in Saudi Arabia, have a part 
interest in Iraq and a half interest in the 
promising Sheikdom of Kuwait, on the 
Persian Gulf. 

British companies control about 50 per 
cent of the estimated reserves. The 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, controlled 
by the British Government, has a clear 
field in Southern Iran. Britain also has a 
piece of the fields in Iraq and Kuwait. 

Dutch and French capital controls 
most of the remainder of the reserves, 
through participation in a combine of 
four nations exploiting the Iraq fields. 

Russia owns no producing wells in 
the Middle East outside her own borders, 
but has a promise of rights to vast, but 
undeveloped, oil lands in Northern Iran. 

Pipe lines feed Iraq oil to Tripoli and 
Haifa on the Eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean. Oil from Iran and Saudi Ara- 
bia moves out now by tanker, but the 
Arabian-American Oil Company plans a 
pipe line to the Mediterranean. Oil pro- 
duction in the area at present is only a 
fraction of output in the United States, 
but oil still underground may be even 
greater than the known reserves in Amer- 
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ica. Oil in the Middle East played a large 
role in winning the last war. Its impor- 
tance increases today as older oil fields 
elsewhere become less productive. 

@ Military security, closely linked to 
control of oil reserves, is of prime impor- 
tance in this troubled area. 

Britain must find new bases here for 
armed forces now leaving Egypt. The 
Suez Canal is a jugular vein of Common- 
wealth security, linking England to the 
raw materials and man power of the 
East. The Persian Gulf, now patrolled by 
the British Navy, is a waterway to the 
Indian Ocean and the trade routes of 
the world. 

Russia has a long Southern frontier in 
common with Iran and is only a day’s 
drive from Iraq. Russian interest in the 
Kurdish tribes, in the Democrats of 
Azerbaijan, in the politics of Iran, in the 
aspirations of the Arabs, brings Soviet 
influence over the borders, deep into 
this part of the world rich in oil. 

These factors of oil and security give 
significance to latest moves in the Middle 
East that add up to a setback for Russian 
influence. These moves are: 

In Iran, a left-wing party friendly to 
Russia is losing strength. A short while 
ago, the Tudeh Party was riding high. It 
helped win oil concessions for Russia in 
the Northern part of the country and 
autonomy rights for the Northern Prov- 
ince of Azerbaijan. Tudeh looked hope- 
fully toward promised elections, sure that 
it would win control of Iran’s Parliament. 
The party’s trade unions ventured a di- 
rect blow at Britain, calling a strike in the 
oil fields owned by Britain. 

Then things began to happen. Arab 
gangs, under British prompting, broke the 
strike, killed outstanding leaders of left- 
wing unions. The provincial Government 
called out troops and threw into jail re- 
maining leaders of the strike. The Tehran 
Government soon released the Tudeh 
leaders, but not until the area controlled 


by the oil company had been made un- 
safe for Tudeh activity. Norman J. 
Schwartzkopf, an American reserve officer 
who heads the Iran constabulary, has 
been promoted to brigadier general and 
offered a renewal for two years of his 
contract as police chief. The left wing 
considers Schwartzkopf an arch enemy. 

Severest blow of all to the left wing is 
the success of a new Democratic Party 
organized by Prime Minister Qavam es 
Sultaneh. The party’s program sounds 
even more revolutionary than the Tudeh 
program. Potent conservatives through- 
out the country have flocked to its banner 
and are using it to weaken the Tudeh 
group, which has Russian support. Final- 
ly, the promised elections have not yet 
been called and each passing week lessens 
Tudeh’s chances of success. 

For Russia, one important fact is that 
her oil concession in Northern Iran must 
be confirmed by the Iran Parliament by 
October 24, or it becomes a scrap of 
paper. No Parliament is in existence now 
and, unless an election is called soon, 
there will be none by October 24. 

The British Government, shortly after 
settlement of the strike in the oil fields, 
issued a statement stressing the impor- 
tance of Iran’s oil, extracted at the record 
rate of 16,800,000 tons last year. Grimly 
emphasizing its concern over oil, Britain 
now has ordered the crack 4th Indian 
Division from India to Basra, Iraq, just 
30 air-line miles from the Abadan oil 
fields of Iran. The 4th Indian Division 
contains the cream of Britain’s trouble- 
shooting troops. 

In Iraq, where labor troubles from 
time to time have interrupted produc- 
tion of the Mosul and Kirkuk wells, the 
Iraq Government, with British advice, has 
just put down a strike. The strike oc- 
curred at almost the same time as the 
trouble in the nearby Iran fields, and 
some observers see a direct connection 
between the two. There were some cas- 
ualties before the strike was ended, but 
worker demands for better housing, trans- 
port and working conditions were satis- 
fied by concessions. In addition, the Iraq 
Government is jailing anti-Government 
troublemakers in what a royal decree calls 
an anti-Communist cleanup. 

In Saudi Arabia, the most primitive 
country in this area, labor troubles have 
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been few. Nevertheless, King Ibn Saud 
has issued a decree banning Communist 
activity, providing himself with a weapon 
tu choke off troubles still unborn. 

Ibn Saud’s worries are mostly financial, 
but to meet them he now has 10 million 
dollars lent by the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank. 

Four years of drought and five years 
of war wrecked the wheat crop and the 
trade with Moslem pilgrims on which 
this desert Kingdom depends. Ibn Saud 
borrowed as much money as he could 
from the Arabian-American Oil Com- 
pany against future royalties, but that 
was not enough to keep his country sol- 
vent. The British Government lent him 
some 85 million dollars and now the 
U.S. has advanced funds secured by 
future royalties. At 23 cents a barrel, 
the King’s royalties this year will be 
about 20 million dollars. The loan will 
be used to build a railroad from the oil 
field to the King’s capital at Riyadh, to 
improve roads and water supply. Fur- 
thermore, it helps insure Saudi Arabia’s 
loyalty to the United States. 

Egypt also has taken measures to curb 
Communist activity. A number of sus- 
pects accused of distributing subversive 
literature have been jailed and those still 
at liberty have been warned to stop 
propaganda or leave the country. 

Turkey, at the north rim of this stra- 
tegic area, has just named a new Cabinet 
in which right-wing conservatives pre- 
dominate. The Foreign Minister, Hasan 
Saka, known for his resistance to Russian 
demands on Turkey, has been retained 
in the new Cabinet. 

In Palestine, where troubles between 

Arabs and Jews create an ugly problem 
for Britain, Arab leaders have invited 
Russia to fish in their troubled waters. 
The maneuver has a_ tongue-in-cheek 
appearance, however. No Palestinian seri- 
ously believes the wealthy Arab leaders 
want more than moral support from Rus- 
sia, and that at a safe distance. 
@ These setbacks for Russian influence 
are one phase—the latest phase—in a 
struggle between Russia and Britain in 
the Middle East that has been going on 
since long before the birth of Josef Stalin. 
Presumably it will continue long after 
he is gone. Each move and countermove, 
however, is important to world peace, 
affects the destinies of Americans and 
every people with world interests. 

Russia's program in the Middle East is 
considered to be of long range. Russians 
seek oil for an expanding economy. They 
want friendly or subservient governments 
on their borders. Perhaps they also seek 
an outlet to the Indian Ocean. 

Temporarily, Britain, the U. S. and 
local rulers have checked Soviet expan- 
sion in the area. But lasting stability is 
unknown in the Middle East. The coming 
elections in Iran and debates in the 
United Nations will give Russia a chance 
to strike back «gain. 
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BRITISH CHALLENGE HOLLYWOOD 
FOR CONTROL OF MOVIE MARKET 


English producers, bidding for big 
export profits, count on prestige of 
war films to offset smaller volume 


Reported from 
LONDON 


Britain is embarking on a well- 
planned campaign to break Hollywood's 
monopoly in the motion-picture markets 
of the world. 

The film industry of Britain now 
considers itself in a steadily improving 
position to compete with the U.S. The 
coming drive for overseas business has 
economic implications of high importance. 

The British Government is giving 
studio construction a priority on building 
materials second only to new housing. 
Special attaches are to be assigned to 
embassies and legations abroad to pro- 
mote use of British films. The industry is 
expanding its distribution machinery 
throughout the world to handle its post- 
war crop of pictures. 

Initial disadvantages are putting a drag 
on the production phase of the campaign 
now, but the British feel they are off to 
an encouraging start for the long-range 
program. Film men in the U.S. are 
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keenly interested, for they see disturbing 
possibilities in what Britain is out to do. 
@ The stake is big in terms of Britain’s 
over-all recovery plans. If the film cam- 
paign succeeds, it means increased foreign 
exchange and the chance to improve 
overseas markets for the export business 
the British must have. 

Since the U.S. is a “foreign” market 
for Britain, American dollars figure im- 
portantly in exchange calculations for 
the immediate future. British producers 
are counting on their ability to invade 
the U.S. with enough good box-office 
attractions to assure a satisfactory return 
in dollars. In the case of countries whose 
currencies have been dislocated by war, 
Britain does not stand to gain much now 
in the way of exchange but she is culti- 
vating these markets for their future 
value, and the return of financial stebility 
will remedy the exchange situation. 

For the longer view, the accent is on 
trade possibilities. The British now realize 
that the repeated appearance of U.S. 
products in Hollywood films provides ex- 
cellent advertising. It serves to create 
and stimulate a world demand for such 
goods. So Britain is relying on her new 
films to do the same for British goods 
and services. E. J. Drechsel, staff cor- 
respondent of World Report in London, 
makes special note of this in an analysis 
of Britain’s film program. Drechsel re- 
ports that for business reasons emphasis 
is being placed on production of indus- 
trial, advertising and trade shorts. 

Besides economic considerations, Brit- 
ain is mindful of the contribution good 
films make to national prestige, and of 
their effectiveness as ideological and 
propaganda weapons in a world divided 
by a conflict of cultures and ideas. 

@ The plan of Britain’s film industry 
does not envision supplanting Hollywood 
in world markets as the major source of 
pictures. The British know they can’t. 
U.S. studios can turn out 400 features 
annually, as against the 65 Britain pro- 


duced last year and the 200 hoped for 
when the present program gets in full 
stride. 

Britain's bid is based on the quality 
of the films the program delivers. The 
watchword is high-quality productions— 
because these are the best money makers 
and reach the widest audiences. Quantity, 
however, is not being overlooked, for the 
200-feature goal of the program will make 
available to theaters abroad and in the 
United Kingdom sufficient British features 
for 52 weeks a year, if exhibitors and 
audiences want them. 

Disadvantages besetting the British 
effort are numerous. Present production 
is hampered by a host of war-born short- 
ages. Studio facilities are inadequate. 
The scarcity of textiles makes it difficult 
to costume players and to make new sets. 
Cameras and lighting equipment are 
desperately short. Orders for replace- 
ments, filed in 1948, won’t be filled for 
several months more. Overworked equip- 
ment keeps breaking down. The net re- 
sult of all this has been to increase pro- 
duction time, thereby raising the eost of 
individual films. 

Another major problem is color film. 
Not only is the supply very short, but 
Britain lacks facilities to manufacture 
and process it. The processing is all done 
in the U.S. For example, one British 
company recently made a color film in 
Africa. The film had to be sent to the 
U.S. and then back to to England, so 
that the production team never saw any 
of it before leaving Africa. That is in- 
jurious to the quality of a production. 
Because of the situation surrounding use 
of color film, Britain is able to do little 
to meet U.S. plans for making half of 
future productions in technicolor. How- 
ever, some color productions are being 
made by the British. 

But the biggest difficulty lies ahead. 
That is the task of undoing the reputa- 
tion for poor quality which British pro- 
ductions acquired in world markets dur- 
ing the prewar period. Exhibitors and 
audiences must be persuaded and kept 
persuaded that the new films from Eng- 
land are equal to or. better than Holly- 
wood’s best. 

Advantages to bolster the British pro- 
gram offset some of the technical difficul- 
ties. The new stature British producers 
achieved with war films is high on the 
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list of assets. The industry cites the wide 
acclaim given such wartime productions 
as “In Which We Serve,” “Desert Vic- 
tory’ and “Henry V” as evidence that 
movie-goers and exhibitors are aware of 
Britain’s new competence. As a result, re- 
educating them to associate high quality 
with British productions may not be 
difficult. 

The theme of high quality is being 
blazoned throughout the world by ex- 
panded publicity, something the British 
have neglected heretofore. The J. Arthur 
Rank organization, which controls more 
than 75 per cent of British films, has put 
its full weight in the publicity drive. To 
capitalize on the publicity, new channels 
of distribution are being lined up abroad, 
even down to the theater circuits which 
will feature British productions. And the 
campaign is not overlooking the fact that 
British studios can call on a long roster of 
British-born actors and directors who 
have been featured by Hollywood and 
whose names have an established value 
as box-office attractions. 

Thus, “Caesar and Cleopatra,” a five 
million dollar production now being re- 
leased, features Vivien Leigh who first 
became a world star in “Gone With the 
Wind’—a production on which Holly- 
wood spent less than four million dollars 
to produce. 

For the European market, in particu- 
lar, the British feel they have a postwar 
edge, in that their films, in outlook, 
tastes, etc., are much closer to European 
understanding than are the Hollywood 
type. Hence, they are seeking production 
facilities in Italy, France, Germany and 
other countries. British producers have 
a theory that in Europe, and in the rest 
of the world, a certain disillusionment is 
developing about American films, and 
people are beginning to question wheth- 
er they are as good as they once believed 
they were. 

Moreover, the British are prepared to 
do business with European countries 
which engage in restrictive or monopo- 
listic practices that American film men 
refuse to accept in marketing Hollywood 
productions, 

In the drive for future sales and dis- 

tribution, the British are not neglecting 
technical advances. Research is being 
pushed on new ideas in stereoscopic pic- 
tures, color and studio lighting. New 
cameras and new lenses are in the proc- 
ess of development. The industry intends 
to keep on its toes in every way. 
@ The impact on Hollywood, if the 
British campaign realizes its top objec- 
tives, could be far reaching. U.S. pro- 
ducers now receive close to 40 per cent 
of their gross income from export of film. 
An important reduction of that income 
due to British competition means less 
money available for future pictures. Less 
money means fewer pictures, and cur- 
tailed production betokens some unem- 
ployment. 
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Studios and equipment are inadequate 


Success of the British program like- 
wise means that U. S. distributors will be 
sending more dollars abroad in the form 
of royalties—already a major item in the 
15 billion dollar outlay Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace estimates the U. S. will 
make overseas for goods and services in 
1946. 

Hollywood, sensitive to the necessity of 
its export markets, is not minimizing the 
possibilities of Britain’s effort. But the 
U. S. industry is convinced it has a wide 
margin in production experience, facili- 
ties, funds, sales organization, distribu- 
tion arrangements and audience prefer- 


ence for U. S. films. So, in any test, it 
expects to hold its own. 

@ Unknown factor in the developing 
clash of the two industries for world 
markets is the extent the war increased 
the number of potential movie-goers. 
Some film men believe the increase has 
been so great that the enlarged demand 
will absorb the output of both U.S. and 
British industries, to the detriment of 
neither. This suggestion, however, may 
prove to be an oversimplification, for both 
Hollywood and British producers already 
are scrambling to capture the new 
markets. 
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PRICE FINLAND MUST PAY RUSSIA 


WILL CRIPPLE HER FOR YEARS 


Little hope exists of peace terms 
being softened. Commercial and 


diplomatic affairs to be dictated 


Reported from HELSINKI, 
STOCKHOLM and WASHINGTON 


Finland now can begin to add up 
the bill she must pay for fighting at the 
side of Germany. The price is to bring her 
economic and political troubles for years 
to come. 

The Finns, in defeat find they 
must do business with Russia on terms 
that are to drain a major share of their re- 
sources into the Soviet Union. Now Nor- 
way, too, claims reparations. Each de- 
velopment bearing on peace terms that 
Finland must meet spreads new gloom in 
Helsinki. 

Little chance remains that the Western 
powers, traditionally so sympathetic, will 
intervene energetically to soften the 
peace. Finland’s leaders are doubtful that 
their own efforts in the future can secure 
any but minor concessions. Hence, their 
conclusion is that the treaty, as finally 
negotiated, will saddle their country with 
a crippling burden that may prevent its 
ever regaining prewar stature. 

I 
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LUMBER IS FINLAND’S MAIN EXPORT 


@ Reparations are Finland’s most imme- 
diate concern. World Report correspond- 
ent Thomas Hawkins reports by wireless 
from Stockholm that already they have 
brought the country squarely under the 
economic thumb of Soviet Russia. 

The Russo-Finnish armistice billed Fin- 
land for 300 million dollar reparations in 
the form of materials and finished pro- 
ducts, delivery to be made over an eight- 
year period ending in 1952. The Finns 
intend to make every effort to have the 
Soviet bill cut to 200 million dollars, but 
have next to no chance of succeeding. 

Besides Russia’s bill, the Finns now 
are confronted by Norway’s last-minute 
notice that she will press additional claims 
against Finland. This announcement took 
Finns completely by surprise, for, until 
well after the Peace Conference con- 
vened, Norway said that Italy was the 
only Nazi satellite figuring in her war 
claims. 


Wooden wealth to Russia: for reparations 
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But the big bill is Moscow’s, and the 
inability to meet it already is being dem- 
onstrated. As things now stand, Finland 
is almost 2 million dollars behind in ship- 
ments and must pay Russia fines of 5 per 
cent for each month deliveries are over- 
due. At the present rate, Finland still will 
be heavily in debt to Soviet Russia when 
the reparations deadline is reached in 
1952. 

The reparation deliveries call for ma- 
chinery, ships, telephone equipment, pa- 
per, cellulose and other wood products. 
Lack of raw materials is hampering Fin- 
nish ability to meet delivery schedules. 
And the situation is not likely to improve. 
Heretofore Swedish help has been a big 
factor in enabling Finland to fill Rus- 
sian demands, but now Sweden is in- 
volved in her own trade negotiations with 
Russia. 

Of long-term economic importance is 
the nature of requirements of key repara- 
tions. A substantial portion is in the form 
of light engineering products, so the 
Finns have had to create virtually a new 
industry to meet the quotas. It will not be 
easy to divert back to older industries in 
1952 the man power and capital absorbed 
by such enterprises. On the other hand, 
the export prospects for such products in 
Western nations is close to nil. The obvi- 
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HELSINKI AIRPORT: WILL PEACE ® 
Moscow vetoed 
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ous way out is an increasingly closer in- 
tegration of l'innish economy with Soviet 
needs, something long desired by Mos- 
cow. 

The bleak aspect of the reparations 

outlook has been a source of embarrass- 
ment to Finnish Communists. During the 
wave of wishful thinking that swept the 
country before the Peace Conference con- 
vened, the Communists kept quiet while 
other Finns talked of the possibility of 
easier terms from Russia. However, the 
Communists feel they may be able to get 
the reparations burden eased later by di- 
rect negotiation with Moscow. Even in 
their eyes, the present bill is impossible 
of collection. 
@ Territorial losses for Finland are not 
apt to be modified. Hence, they become a 
permanent factor in the planning of eco- 
nomic restoration. 

These losses present two aspects. They 
have cost Finland some of its best agri- 
cultural land and valuable industrial 
areas, which together represent close to 
a tenth of the country’s total productiv- 
ity. And they have involved the displace- 
ment of some 450,000 persons, or almost 
one eighth of the total population. 

The loss of agricultural and industrial 
resources cannot be remedied, but Fin- 
land has a major problem in resettling and 
housing the displaced persons. It will be 
years before this undertaking can be con- 
cluded. 

The Karelians, who evacuated their 
province under the armistice agreement, 
had hopes of sending their own delega- 
tion to Paris to seek border adjustments 
permitting some of their people to re- 
occupy part of their former land. The 
Government is cold to the idea, however, 
fearing it might disturb the Conference. 
@ The political future, as blueprinted by 
the treaty, is of vital importance to the 
Finns, who are an intensely independent 


people. They look to the Allies to provide 
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international network 


adequate safeguards for the right of the 
Finnish people to rehabilitate their de- 
mocracy, free of the two prewar cliques 
which brought it to grief. These were the 
military faction which was anti-Soviet 
and the industrial clique which saw eco- 
nomic advantages by tying in with Nazi 
Germany. 

Politically, the Finnish Parliament still 
meets and, to all outward appearances, 
the Government functions as that of an 
independent nation. However, the pres- 
ence of a Control Commission predomi- 
nantly Russian imposes an obvious handi- 
cap. The Russians now occupy the 14- 
story Torni Tower Hotel in Helsinki and 
are likely to remain even after the peace 
is ratified, for they are concerned with 
matters affecting reparations. 

As matters stand, the Government nev- 
er forgets that the all-important consid- 
eration in any situation is what Russian 
reaction may be. Consequently, indirect 
Russian influence exerts tremendous 
weight and may handicap the free devel- 
opment of political parties in the future. 
@ Concessions that the Finns want from 
their victors are all matters of transporta- 
tion, with air transport topping the list. 

Helsinki is anxious to have the coun- 
try linked up with the international net- 
work operated by commercial aviation 
companies, but Moscow has vetoed any 
such connection since the armistice. Only 
domestic air service has been permitted. 

Finland’s chances of persuading Russia 
to drop the veto appear slim at best. Fin- 
nish airways officials point out that Fin- 
land cannot operate an international air 
line by herself, because any country she 
served would insist on reciprocity. And 
Moscow patently does not want Swedish, 
British or American commercial planes 
operating to Finnish points. 

The other transport issues are internal 
affairs. The Finns are planning a strong 
fight for navigation rights on the 40-mile 


canal linking Lake Saima and the Gulf 
of Finland. This would eliminate the 
long, expensive overland haul now in- 
volved in moving lumber, and Finns claim 
it would accelerate reparations deliveries 
to Russia. But the canal passes the city 
of Viborg, which Russia has. annexed, so 
any Russian military dispositions would 
be subject to observation. 

The Finns also are set to plead for 

full use of their main rail line from Hel- 
sinki to Aabo, now blocked by the lease to 
Russia of Porkkala, the port through 
which it passes. At present, -time-wasting 
detours are necessary to bypass Porkkala. 
Here again, what Russia requires in se- 
curity precautions will be the deciding 
consideration, and Russia plans a formid- 
able naval base at Porkkala. 
@ The importance of Paris to the Finns, 
however, is not how they fare in the quest 
for concessions or modified terms. In the 
last analysis, as they see it, the big thing 
is getting the peace treaty and thereby 
facilitating the consequent stabilization of 
their nation’s life. Most responsible po- 
litical leaders realize Finland must march 
in step with the Soviet Union for the fore- 
seeable future. As State Minister Pekkala 
reminded the people in a radio address 
after the Paris Conference started delib- 
erations: “Finland is a neighbor of the 
powerful Soviet Union and Finland was 
on the wrong side in World War II.” 

The integration of Finnish economy in- 
to the Soviet scheme, which reparations 
now make necessary, is not likely to end 
once Finland has paid off. Thus, during 
and after the reparations period, the Fin- 
nish market for foreign goods and services 
is to be limited. Finnish exports to na- 
tions other than Russia similarly will be 
reduced. Both in commercial and diplo- 
matic matters, Finland’s dealings with 
other countries for the next decade, at 
least, can be expected to reflect Soviet 


policy. 





—European 


FINNISH COMMUNISTS EMBARRASSED 
They think the present bill is impossible of collection 
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HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS OPEN 
VAST MARKETS FOR MACHINERY 


Equipment needed for new plants 
and for the industries their power 


will develop in backward countries 


Reported from CAIRO, BERNE, 
STOCKHOLM and WASHINGTON 


Power projects being undertaken 
on every continent will open up valuable 
markets for all types of electrical equip- 
ment from turbines to light bulbs. 

Already the demand for hydro- 
electric machinery far outstrips the sup- 
ply. Buyers from other countries are 
shopping in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Sweden and Switzerland, 
trying to order equipment. Even France 
is being called upon to turn out power 
supplies. 

The market, just beginning, will 
last for years. Many countries plan to 
expand production of electricity to get 
cheap power for industrialization. In 
most cases, plans still are in the blueprint 
stage. It will be a decade or more before 
these projects go into full operation. 

Development of hydroelectric projects 
in countries now remote from industrial 
areas is to produce new markets for all 
types of machinery, raw materials and 
technical skills which go with industrial- 
ization. Orders are backlogged now for 
generators, turbines, electric motors and 
transmission equipment. 

Britain and the U. S. are the leading 
producers of material to fill these growing 
demands. But other countries are edging 
into the market. Furthermore, as electri- 
fication expands, more nations will be 
able to supply themselves. 

@ Power development, one of the major 
undertakings of the postwar world, is 
being pushed in these countries: 

Egypt needs equipment to build a 
hydroelectric station at Aswan Dam on 
the Nile. This ‘: the first project to be 
built as part of a program to supply 
electricity to the entire nation. The Aswan 
station will supply power for fertilizer and 
steel plants in the Nile Valley near the 
dam. Later electricity will be carried 
down the Nile as far as Cairo, 500 miles 
away. The cost of the station is estimated 
at 40 million dollars. Another 40 million 
is to be spent for transmission lines. The 
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Egyptians also plan to build two smaller 
stations on the Nile nearer Cairo. 

An Egyptian commission is in the U. S. 
as part of a tour through Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Britain and the U. S. to visit 
firms bidding for construction of the 
Aswan station. 

France is building dams on the Rhone 
and Dordogne rivers as part of a program 
nearly to double the nation’s production 
of electric energy. Its new power will be 
carried into factories from Lyon to Paris 
and into the farms and vineyards of the 
Rhone Valley. Farmers in the poor sec- 
tions of Central France will be able to 
use electric lighting and household appli- 
ances for the first time. Many cottages 
along the’ Brittany Coast also will get 
their first electric power. 

French buyers in the U.S. are buying 
steel for the dams but most of the elec- 
trical equipment will be built in France. 
Some may come from Switzerland. 

Portugal is building up its resources of 
water power to save coal. Two large 
hydroelectric plants are to be built, one 
on the Cavado River and the other on the 
Zezere River. These projects will be com- 
pleted in 1952. The Portuguese want U. S. 
machines for n.aking concrete for the 
dams. But next year when they start to 
buy turbines, dynamos and other ma- 
chinery for their power stations they are 
expected to use sterling balances in their 
British accounts to buy British products. 

Spain is a nation long on plans for 
developing hydroelectric power, but short 
on water to put its plans into effect. The 
Spaniards hope to electrify their rail- 
roads and to develop new uses for hydro- 
electrie power. Droughts since 1942, how- 
ever, have forced them to ration severely 
what water power they now have. 

Scotland will build hydroelectric plants 
in the Highlands. The new power is to 
be used for electrometallurgical factories 
and refineries for aluminum, copper and 
zinc. From the new activity the Scots 


hope to find more use for their deepwater 
harbors in Western Scotland. 

Sweden, whose industries still are un- 
able to obtain the 8 million tons of coal 
needed every year, is developing hydro- 
electric power as a substitute. 

When war blocked coal imports, the 
nation increased its water power devel- 
opments by 40 per cent. The expansion 
of hydroelectric plants is continuing, es- 
pecially in the northern part of Sweden, 
where snow fields assure water supplies. 

Sweden is making extensive use of 
electric power to heat homes, run the 
Government-owned railroads, whose traf- 
fic now is 85 per cent electrified, and to 
power heavy industry and electrochemi- 
cal works. A large producer of electrical 
machinery, Sweden supplies most of its 
own turbines, generators and other equip- 
ment. 

Switzerland also increased its depend- 
ence on electric power when her neigh- 
bors were unable to supply enough coal 
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during the war. Switzerland’s 1..ountain 
lakes and swift rivers make the nation 
ideally suited for production of hydro- 
electric power. This energy now is used 
in the metallurgical industry. It runs 
nearly all the railroads. So much use is 
made of electric boilers that Switzerland 
saves a quarter of a million tons of coal 
each year. 

The Swiss, like the Swedes, are big pro- 
ducers of hydroelectric equipment. 

New Zealand is basing its new program 
vf industrialization on hydroelectric pow- 
er. In the next 10 years, 68 million dollars 
will be spent to develop the water power 
of North Island and 39 million dollars 
will be spent on South Island. 

The hydroelectric program is being 
placed in operation to supply power to 
make up for the backlog of work that 
accumulated during the war. It also is 
expected to provide jobs for new popu- 
lations now being sought by the Govern- 
ment. The nation is to build textile mills, 
shoe factories and plants for making 
refrigerators and washing machines and 
to assemble automobiles. 

New Zealand recently abandoned its 
practice of buying hydroelectric equip- 
ment only from Britain, and has pur- 
chased equipment from Canada, Britain 
and the U.S. in nearly equal amounts 
for the construction of one power plant. 

Mexico is building up its-resources of 
hydroelectric power to meet the demands 
of industry for more energy. Now only 58 
per cent of Mexico’s electric power comes 
from water. In the next four years, 100 
million dollars will be spent on construc- 


tion of hydroelectric plants. Heavy equip- 
ment purchased by Mexico comes largely 
from the U. S. Some of the smaller pieces 
of machinery come from Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

Brazil, whose resources for developing 
water power are second only to the U. S. 
in the Americas, now is using only 3% per 
cent of its potential. 

The rapid development of Brazilian 
industry already is taxing supplies of 
power to the limit. Hydroelectric projects 
are being started in the industrial and 
agricultural regions. Most of Brazil's 
equipment for hydroelectric production 
comes from the U. S. Switzerland and 
Sweden also send some supplies to Brazil. 

India. A delegation from the state of 
Hyderabad, authorized to spend 105 mil- 
lion dollars for hydroelectric equipment, 
is to arrive in the U. S. this month. The 
group is coming from Britain where it was 
empowered to spend 20 million dollars 
of the total. Hyderabad is reported to be 
planning to spend a billion dollars to de- 
velop its industries in the next 10 years. 

Another project involves eight dams to 
be built in the Damodar River Valley as 
part of a power development to be mod- 
eled on the U.S. Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The Damodar project will cost 
165 million dollars. 

China wants to develop a vast project 
in the gorges of the Yangtze River. Al- 
though the dam, which is to be the largest 
in the world, is still in the future, West- 
inghouse Electric International has con- 
tracted with China’s National Resources 
Commission to help build a plant to 
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~»» MEANS TRANSFORMERS... 


For power at home, sales abroad 


manufacture electrical equipment. The 
plant will cost 35 million dollars and will 
produce turbines, generators, transform- 
ers and other machinery used in creating 
hydroelectric power. 

The U.S., world’s largest producer ot 

hydroelectric power, draws most of its 
energy from projects built for flood con- 
tro], navigation and irrigation purposes. 
Since 1922 U. S. production of hydro- 
electric power has quadrupled. 
@ The result of new projects to produce 
hydroelectric energy is having an impor- 
tant effect on the economy of all nations. 
New industries are rising in mountainous 
areas where importation of fuel is imprac- 
ticable. Nations which relied on others for 
coal and oil are finding new independence 
through development of their own power 
resources. 

The current expansion of hydroelectric 
power has its limitations. A nation like 
Spain cannot go too far or it runs the risk 
of being paralyzed by drought. Large 
industrial nations, like the U. S., still de- 
pend upon coal in hydroelectric projects 
to supply additional loads of power when 
an unusual amount is needed. Only a few 
nations can base their production pro- 
grams entirely on the whims of weather 
that may leave their streams dry. 

Yet new promise for industrial devel- 
opment comes with increased production 
of hydroelectric power. As power be- 
comes available, new uses for it are being 
found. These uses will improve standards 
of living throughout the world, and even- 
tually will open markets far beyond the 
immediate need for electrical equipment. 


—Wide World 


--- AND GIANT TURBINES 


This one for TVA, others for China, India 
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RUSSIA PRODS JAPAN 
TO REMOVE EMPEROR 


Radio propaganda urges ‘democratic 
front’ to overthrow ‘reactionary’ 
government sponsored by the U.S. 


Reported from 
TOKYO 


Russia is by-passing the Allied 
occupation in its effort to turn the people 
of Japan toward Communism. 

U.S. opposition prevents the 
Soviet Union from enforcing its policies 
through the occupation machinery, which 
is under the complete control of Amer- 
icans. Russia, therefore, is appealing di- 
rectly to the Japanese people. Propa- 
ganda, broadcast mostly from Siberia, is 
encouraging the Japanese to oppose gov- 
ernment by conservative parties and is 
trying to discredit the occupation com- 
mand in the eyes of the Japanese masses, 

Russia’s immediate objective is to 
overthrow the conservative Cabinet now 
administering Japan. Ultimately, the Rus- 
sians want a Japanese nation that will 
be procommunist and oriented toward 
the U.S. S.R. They believe the U. S. is 
building up a government that will be 
anticommunist and reactionary. They 
suspect the U.S. of trying to convert 
Japan into an advance base for America, 

The U. S., strongly opposed to commu- 
nism in Japan, proposes to develop a 
regime that will be conservative and 
friendly to the Western powers. A demo- 
cratic constitution is to be put into effect, 
and during the occupation period the 
Japanese people are to be educated in 
the procedure of democracy. 

For the time being, the occupation 
authorities are running the country with 
an unpopular Cabinet, made of conserva- 
tive politicians. Headquarters of the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied 
powers wants to keep this Cabinet in 
office until the new constitution, now be- 
fore the Diet, has been approved. 

Consequently SCAP policy against 
radical activities is becoming stiffer. A 
personal warning by the Supreme 
Commander, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, has stopped mass 
demonstrations against the Cabinet, and 
the Japanese Government is being per- 
mitted to curtail the activities of Ja- 
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pan’s labor unions, most of which are 
socialistic. 

@ Soviet broadcasts, designed to cause a 
political overthrow, meanwhile are urg- 
ing the Japanese opposition to unite. 
Radio speakers, using the Japanese lan- 
guage fluently, denounce Premier Yoshida 
and his ministers as reactionaries. The 
voices from Siberia advise all Japanese 
supporters of democracy to form a demo- 
cratic front and organize the masses for a 
party fight to “oust these war criminals 
forcibly.” 

@ A Cabinet overthrow at this time 
would strengthen the opposition parties. 
Japan is suffering from a shortage of food, 
unemployment of about five million men, 
severe inflation, lack of housing and other 
problems created by the war. No govern- 
ment could overcome these difficulties. 
Nevertheless, there is a natural dissatis- 
faction with economic conditions and a 
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SUPREME COMMANDER 
Criticism from Siberia 


strong reaction is building up against the 
two conservative parties that sponsor the 
Yoshida Cabinet. 

Polls taken by Japanese newspapers 
suggest that an election now would result 
in a big gain by the opposition parties, 
especially the Social Democrats, who are 
supported by labor. This party holds one 
fifth of the Diet seats. Gains in an election 
might enable the Social Democrats, in a 
coalition with the small Communist Party 
and independent members, to control a 
parliamentary majority and to organize a 
government. 

Russian propaganda is designed to 

overthrow the Yoshida Cabinet and force 
an election that would let the noncon- 
servative parties cash in on their increased 
strength: 
@ Basic policies of the occupation com- 
mand are being attacked by the Russian 
broadcasters, who go in for sweeping 
criticism in strong language. 

The new constitution sponsored by 
SCAP, is described as a tricky document 
intended to keep the Emperor in power. 
Japanese listeners are told this constitu- 
tion ignores the people’s rights, keeps the 
Cabinet and Diet subservient to the 
Emperor and, in fact, differs very little 
from the former constitution. 

The Emperor is termed a war criminal 
whom the Allied Governments are treat- 
ing with too much respect. Russia op- 
poses retention of the Emperor, even as 
a powerless symbol, because he is the 
center of a system that induced the 
Japanese people to wage a war for domi- 
nation of the world. 

Land reform is being sabotaged by 
occupation headquarters, according to the 
Russians. SCAP officials are accused of 
siding with Japanese reactionaries to pre- 
vent redistribution of land, now held by 
absentee landlords, for the benefit of the 
tenant farmers. 

General MacArthur is attacked per- 
sonally for supposedly infringing on the 
authority of the Far Eastern Commission 
and for failing to co-operate with the 
Allied Advisory Council. The Commis- 
sion, representing the 11 Allied countries 
sponsoring the occupation, decides funda- 
mental policies toward Japan. The Coun- 
cil’s function is to advise the Supreme 
Commander. 

The Russian broadcasters assert that, 
by failing to work smoothly with the 
Commission and the Council, American 
occupation officials under General Mac- 
Arthur, either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, are helping war leaders of Japan 
in an attempt to avoid carrying out the 
terms of the surrender. 

@ Russians in Japan are not taking a di- 
rect part in the activities of Japanese 
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Communists, as far as is known. The 
ranking Soviet official in Tokyo is Lieut. 
Gen. Kuzma Derevyanko, the Russian 
member of the Advisory Council. He has 
a staff of nearly 500 persons, of whom 
about 180 are officials, advisers and 
interpreters. The others are clerks, 
guards, chauffeurs and waitresses. 

There is no evidence of any connection 
between General Derevyanko’s staff and 
the Communist Party in Japan. One of the 
party leaders, Sanzo Nosaka, was trained 
at Moscow, however, and is familiar with 
Russia's political methods. 

The party’s income is supposed to be 
between 100,000 and 200,000 yen a 
month which, in buying power, would 
represent only $2,000 to $4,000 (U.S.). 
Roughly three quarters of the amount is 
said to represent donations from sympa- 
thizers, and about 50,000 yen a month 
comes from the party's newspaper, the 
Red Flag. Membership dues, collected at 
the rate of 1 per cent of a member's 
income, supply about 10,000 yen. 

There have been many reports in 
Tokyo that the Soviet Government is con- 
tributing to the party's finances, and at 
one time it was thought that Japanese 
repatriated from Northern Korea and 
Manchuria were carrying the funds into 
Japan. Investigation has failed to reveal 
any foundation for the rumors. 

General Derevyanko’s activities in the 

Advisory Council consist mostly of at- 
tacks on policies of the occupation com- 
mand and stormy debates with Ambassa- 
dor George Atcheson, Jr., the U. S. mem- 
ber. The Council’s actions are of little 
practical importance since it can do no 
more than advise the Supreme Command- 
er and General MacArthur usually ignores 
any advice given. The Council now is 
nothing more than a sounding board for 
Russian dissatisfaction and for American 
criticism of communism. 
@ In the long run, Russia’s campaign of 
radio propaganda is not likely to suc- 
ceed, even though it may contribute in 
the immediate future to overthrowing the 
Japanese Cabinet. 

The Japanese generally appear satisfied 
with the occupation, which has been 
much less severe than they expected at 
the time of the surrender. After a year 
as Supreme Commander, General Mac- 
Arthur has a personal popularity with 
the Japanese masses, who would not like 
to see him replaced. Most Japanese still 
fear communism and are opposed par- 
ticularly to the Communist program for 
overthrowing the Emperor. 

The U. S. State Department is deter- 
mined to prevent control of the occupa- 
tion in Japan from being divided, as‘ is 
the case in Germany and Austria. The 
United States Government therefore will 
continue to give General MacArthur full 
support. 

The occupation setup in Japan is too 
firmly entrenched to be altered now by 
propaganda from outside the country. 
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READERS: MACARTHUR’S BIOGRAPHY IS A BEST-SELLER 





READERS: COMMUNIST POSTER WON FEW VOTES 
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SCAP seldom listens to the sounding board 
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U.S. BACKS STUDENT EXCHANGE 
TO BUILD INTERNATIONAL AMITY 


Thousands of scholars from many 
nations to be aided by program paid 
for by sale of surplus war goods 


The U.S. Government is ready 
to finance a world-wide exchange of 
students and professors. More than 100,- 
000 Americans soon are to be studying 
in universities abroad, and another 50,000 
scholars are to come to the U.S., with 
Washington footing the bill. 

The cost of the 100 million dollar 
program is to be met for the most part 
by the sale of surplus property abroad. 
American taxpayers will not be asked to 
put up any new money. 

First result of the U.S. endow- 
ment of world education is to be a boom 
in exchange scholarships and fellowships, 
until now a limited activity supported 
largely by private funds. Present arrange- 
ments may be only the beginning. An 
even wider program for the U. S. awaits 
congressional approval. Other countries 
also have educational plans. 

The U.S. is trying something now on 
a big scale that has worked before with 





one other country. A 12 million dollar 
fund, set up with money owed to the 
U.S. by China as a result of the Boxer 
Rebellion of 1900, was turned over to 
China 40 years ago to finance Chinese 
students in U.S. schools. Under the 
fund, Premier T. V. Soong and other Chi- 
nese leaders were educated in America 
and now are intimately acquainted with 
the U.S. 

Now the U.S. looks for the same 
results in other countries. Exchange of 
students is to be underwritten in three 
ways. 

@ Surplus property will do the biggest 
job. Under a new law, the Secretary of 
State is to take charge of selling U.S. 
supplies left overseas at the end of the 
war. With part of the proceeds, he will 
provide funds for the exchange of stu- 
dents. The law was proposed by a grad- 
uate of both American and British uni- 
versities and a former college president, 


FORMER G. I.’"S RETURN TO THE ‘GRIND’ 
Study abroad may bring good will and understanding 
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Senator J. William Fulbright of Arkansas. 
It works out this way: 

Funds to finance students will all be 
in foreign currencies. Many nations who 
now lack dollars to pay for U.S. prop- 
erty thus will be able to buy with their 
own money. U.S. sales are expected to 
increase. Payments may be in cash or 
credit. The amount set aside for educa- 
tional exchanges will be held by the 
government concerned or placed in a 
foundation or trust. 

The equivalent of 20 million dollars 
may be earmarked for students in each 
country that buys U.S. material. Of 
that amount, only one million dollars 
may be spent each’ year. 

Much of the total return of two bil- 
lion dollars expected from the sales of 
all surplus abroad will be paid or owed 
to the U.S. in dollars. But a minimum 
of 100 million dollars is expected to be 
available for educational purposes. 

Countries with which students are to 
be exchanged are all those buying U. S. 
property. For the present, that means 
that American students will be eligible 
to attend schools in almost every country 
of the world except Germany and Japan. 
About 30 nations already have made 
purchases. 
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U. S. GASOLINE DRUMS IN INDI 
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An agreement has bee.: made with 
Britain to set up a 20 million dollar fund 
for exchange of students. Others are 
being made for amounts varying from 
3 to 20 million dollars with Australia, 
New Zealand, China, the Philippine Re- 
public, Burma, India, Iran, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Austria, France, Holland, Belgium and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Facilities in those countries affected 
by the war now are far less than those 
offered in U.S. colleges. In many coun- 
tries occupied by the Axis during the 
war, like Poland, university buildings 
and libraries have been destroyed and 

the faculties have either been killed or 
| deported. 

In all countries that took part in the 
war, universities now are even more 
crowded than in the U.S. Students had 
to stay away from schools a year or two 

longer in most cases. As a result of war- 
time destruction, housing conditions are 
more critical than they are in the U.S. 
and food is more expensive and harder 
to buy. 

The -U. S. student is to get a grant in 
foreign currency to cover his transpor- 
tation, tuition, living expenses and other 
charges in connection with his studies. 
American professors are to get the same 
sort of financing to lecture at universities 
outside the U.S. The grants also will be 
used to cover research and _ scientific 
work done by Americans at institutions 
of higher learning abroad. 

Grants of money to U. S. students will 
vary from country to country, depending 
on the cost of living. At the outset, the 
grants are expected to amount to about 
$1,500 a year. 

Students of other countries are not to 
get the same benefits as Americans under 
the surplus law. Because the funds pro- 
vided are to be in foreign currency, they 
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can not be used to pay the expenses of 
students inside the U. S. 

Funds will be given to scholars abroad 
to study in American schools situated 
outside the U. S. Grants like those given 
to Americans will be provided to cover 
transportation and all other expenses. 

Transportation to the United States 
will be provided to students of other 
countries. But once here, they will have 
to find other means to meet their cost 
of living and e@tication. Before the war, 
there were more scholarships available 
in this country for foreign students than 
there were students to take them. The 
big difficulty then was finding money for 
transportation. 

Selection of students and universities 
is to be made by a board of 10 men 
appointed by the President. The board 
is not yet operating. Members include 
representatives of the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. American students who are veterans 
are to get priority. The board will make 
its selections on a regional basis to get 
students from all parts of the country. 

How soon the exchange of students 
will go into effect is not certain. Not 
much will be done before 1947. But 
once begun the program is expected to 
last many years. European universities, 
now the most crowded, will be slow to 
get the exchanges going. Britain, for 
example, will not take more than 200 
additional Americans in her universities 
this autumn. Other countries, such as 
Switzerland, are better prepared to re- 
ceive U.S. students. 

How many students and professors 

will be involved will depend on the 
amount of money available from surplus 
sales. It is conservatively estimated that 
once the program gets going, 100,000 
Americans and 50,000 students of other 
countries will be exchanged. 
@ The G.I. Bill is a second source of 
funds to promote international educa- 
tion. About 500 American students al- 
ready are studying in schools abroad 
under little-known benefits for which all 
veterans are eligible. 

The same benefits granted to veterans 
for study in the U.S. are available for 
schooling in other countries. As in the 
U.S., the veteran does not get transpor- 
tation to the school, but he does get 
tuition, books and $65 or $90 subsistence 
a month. 

That means that American servicemen 
may be discharged abroad and enter 
universities there at once. Only 132 vet- 
erans now receive checks from the U. S. 
under this plan, but another 400 actually 
are enrolled in schools and universities 
waiting for the Veterans Administration 
to clear their papers and send them their 
checks. 

A veteran in the U.S. must arrange 
for his passport with the State Depart- 
ment, get transportation abroad and pre- 
sent a certificate of eligibility to an ap- 
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Sponsor of the plan 


proved school. Once the certificate is 
indorsed by the school and returned to 
the Veterans Administration, the pros- 
pective student gets his check. More 
than 600 schools outside the U.S. al- 
ready have been passed on by the U.S. 
Government. Countries favored by vet- 
erans so far are Canada, Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Australia, Mexico and 
some in South America. Thousands of 
Americans served in the Canadian Army 
during the war, and many Canadians 
served with the U.S. forces. Americans 
are going to medical school in Scotland. 
Others are going to hotel schools in 
Switzerland. 

@ The State Department runs a third 
program of exchange scholarships. Since 
1938, exchange of students between 
nations of the Western Hemisphere has 
been financed by the U.S. During the 
war, hundreds of Latin-American stu- 
dents came to U.S. universities. Now 
many North Americans are interested in 
schooling in South America. 

A new program, bigger than all others, 
is planned and now awaits congressional 
approval. Under it, the Secretary of 
State will finance the interchange of 
students, professors, scientists, techni- 
cians, government officials, books and 
facilities throughout the world. This pro- 
gram would more than take care of stu- 
dents from other countries whose trans- 
portation to the U.S. is paid under the 
surplus law. 

Add to the U.S. programs those run . 
by other countries and the international 
scholarships made available by millions 
of dollars of private funds, and the result 
in the years ahead is to be international 
education for hundreds of thousands. 
The U.S. sees in this plan a possibility 
of spreading mutual good will and un- 
derstanding throughout most of the 
countries of the world. 
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WORLD COURT READY TO TACKLE 


DISPUTES THAT ONCE BRED WAR 


Controversy over British Honduras 
expected to be first item of business 
and Siam-Indochina clash the second 


Reported from THE HAGUE, 
LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Many disputes that once bred 
wars between nations now are to be taken 
to a world court of law. 

The U. S., Britain and the Nether- 
lands have just agreed to place themselves 
under the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
new World Court in a wide variety of 
cases. Seventeen other nations have 
transferred a similar pledge from the old 
World Court to the new. 

France, China and most of the 
other United Nations are expected to 
follow suit soon. All 51 members of the 
U.N., including Russia, already have 
agreed to abide by decisions of the court 
in disputes they submit voluntarily to 
the world tribunal. 

Britain and Guatemala have decided 
to take to the Court their 87-year-old 
controversy over British Honduras. This 
may become the tribunal’s first case at 
The Hague this autumn. The armed 
conflict between Siam and French Indo- 
china over border provinces may be 
second. 

Issues arising out of World War II 
and its peace treaties are expected to 
provide the bulk of the Court's business 
in future years. Legal questions of an 
intricate nature will be involved in most 
cases, but, as in the past, many cases 
may have important political overtones. 

One opinion of the old World Court 
broke up the German-Austrian anschluss 
in 1931. Another, which was no more 
complicated than most, dealt with a 
British ship, the S. S. Wimbledon, under 
French charter, which was halted by 
Germany in the Kiel Canal while it was 
en route to Danzig to deliver munitions 
to Poland for her war against Russia in 
1921. The Court ordered the Canal kept 
open. 

@ The new vs. the old. The new court, 
which is called the International Court of 
Justice, is the judicial arm of the United 
Nations. It is granted a much better 
chance of permanency than the old, 
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which, although called the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, suspended 
operations in 1940. 

The U.S. and Russia, the world’s two 
greatest powers, refused to join the old 
Court. Last year, both took part in or- 
ganizing the new tribunal and signed its 
Statute, or charter. Each has one judge 
on the bench, Green H. Hackworth for 
the U.S. and Professor Sergei B. Krylov 
for Russia. Russia has not yet joined the 
U.S. in accepting compulsory jurisdic- 
tion, but she has moved a long way from 
her position in 1922. 

Treaties signed by every nation in the 
world except Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Yem- 
en and the Vatican provide for refer- 
ence of disputes to the old Court. More 
than 500 treaties are involved. Now 51 
nations have agreed to transfer this 
jurisdiction to the new Court. 

Election of judges has been trans- 
ferred from the League to the U.N. 
The 15 judges are chosen by majority 
votes of the General Assembly and the 


Security Council. No veto by the Big 
Five is permitted in the elections or in 
the decisions of the Court. The judges 
choose their own president. Dr. J. Gus- 
tavo Guerrero of El Salvador will head 
the first bench. 

Judgments of the new Court, as with 

the old, must be guided by treaties 
recognized by the contesting nations, by 
international custom generally accepted 
as law, or by general principles of law 
recognized in civilized countries. 
@ International disputes usually are to 
be brought to the new Court when other 
means of settlement fail. The Court is 
a last resort. Its decisions are final and 
cannot be appealed. 

Direct negotiation between the con- 
testing parties is to be the first step. The 
vast majority of disputes between nations 
involves claims for property damage or 
personal injury advanced by one govern- 
ment against another on behalf of one 
of its citizens. Tens of thousands of such 
claims growing out of World War II 
already have been received by the U. S. 
Department of State. 

Arbitration commissions normally are 
to be set up by the two countries if 
diplomatic negotiation fails. Such tribu- 
nals dealt with 50,000 international dis- 
putes between 1922 and 1940. The U. S.- 
German Mixed Claims Commission alone 
handled 20,000 claims and awarded 181 
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20 nations have accepted its compulsory jurisdiction in a wide variety of cases 


million dollars to 7,000 Americans. It 
sat for 18 years under the terms of the 
peace treaty ending World War I. Most 
famous case settled was the explosion 
in 1916 at Black Tom terminal in Jersey 
City. 

Voluntary jurisdiction of the World 
Court can be sought in such cases if both 
parties prefer this to a special arbitration 
commission. Eleven cases of this type 
were referred to the old Court. They 
included disputes over reparations, inter- 
national loans and the trial of a French 
citizen in a Turkish court for a ship col- 
lision in the Aegean Sea. Two Court 
decisions averted wars. Individuals can- 
not take their cases to the Court, but 
their governments may advance their 
claims for them. 

Some governments, however, may re- 
fuse to settle claims or accept arbitration. 
Before the World Court was set up, 
nations in such cases had only one resort: 
coercion, exercised through political, eco- 
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nomic or military pressure. Now, through 
the Court, there is another way open 
both for large nations that do not wish 
to use such methods, and for small 
nations, which cannot. 

@ Compulsory jurisdiction, or the right 
of the World Court to hear a case pressed 
by one country without specific consent 
from the defendant nation, gives the 
Court its unique value. The international 
tribunal gets this power through pledges 
by governments in advance to accept 
jurisdiction of the Court in certain kinds 
of disputes. 

Treaties of many kinds make Court 
settlement compulsory if differences of 
interpretation arise between the signa- 
tories. Many of the peace treaties after 
World War I contained such provisions. 
Now the United Nations are to impose 
similar pledges on the former Axis pow- 
ers. 
The optional clause of the World Court 
Statute, in addition, gives the Court com- 
pulsory jurisdiction over certain disputes 
between nations which elect to adhere 
to this clause. This section of the Statute 
covers disputes over interpretation of a 
treaty, breaches of international obliga- 
tions, questions of international law and 
indemnities for treaty violations. 

Forty-five nations took the option un- 
der the old Court. Eleven suits were 
brought under it. In one case, Denmark 
won possession of Greenland from Nor- 
way. Many other disputes were settled 
directly or by arbitration because the 
offending country knew it could be 
brought into the Court, an expensive 
process. 

Twenty of the 51 United Nations al- 
ready have accepted this commitment. 

The U. S. Senate on August 2 accepted 
compulsory jurisdiction under the op- 
tional clause for five years but made 
several reservations. One exempts mat- 


ters that are “essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States 
as determined by the United States.” 
Other nations permit the Court to decide 
what is “domestic.” 

Under the reciprocal provisions of the 

optional clause, the same reservations 
now can be exercised by any nation 
against which the U.S. seeks to press 
suit. Countries in the Russian sphere, 
such as Romania, for example, at some 
future date may reject U.S. protests 
over restrictions on Danubian shipping 
bv claiming domestic jurisdiction. 
@ Enforcement of decisions cannot be 
carried out by the World Court. It has 
no sheriff, no marshal, no police force. 
In most cases, the Court can rely only 
on the pledges of the disputing parties 
to comply with its rulings. 

Like the League Covenant, the United 
Nations Charter provides that the Se- 
curity Council may take measures to 
enferce Court decisions. The Council 
can invoke economic or military sanc- 
tions, but it can act only when there is 
a threat to the peace. The authority of 
the old World Court, however, was never 
flouted by a losing nation, though in one 
case an appeal to the League Council 
had to be made. The loser complied 
before the Council acted. 

Under the world tribunal, nations can 
be brought into court like individuals for 
the first time in history. They can be 
tried and convicted without their con- 
sent. Disputes that can be handled in 
this way still are limited, as is the num- 
ber of nations which accept compulsory 
jurisdiction. Major political, as against 
legal, disputes still will be handled by 
the Security Council. But the World 
Court provides a mechanism for con- 
tinuous expansion of the rule of law 
among nations and curtailment of the 
use of force. 
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A REALISTIC APPRAISAL | 
OF THE PEACEMAKING 





(There is a tendency to over- of all Pacific islands occupied since satellite. In the Far East, Russia did 
emphasize the importance of the 1914, and that Korea eventually should nothing against Japan, but received the 
current peace negotiations at the be independent. Kurile Islands and Southern Sakhalin. 
Paris Conference. As an aid to a At the Crimea Cunference in Febru- The Manchurian and Korean “settle- 
clearer perspective in this matter, ary 1945, it was agreed by the U. S.,_ ments” settled nothing and may well 
WORLD REPORT presents here- Great Britain and Russia that the Eastern _ prove impossible of attainment. 
with an analysis of the broader boundary of Poland would follow the It is apparent, therefore, that: : 
aspects of the over-all “peace set- so called Curzon Line, and that Poland (a) Highly important parts of the 
tlement” of World War II.) would receive territorial compensation peace settlement already have been 


from Germany in the North and West. made without the normal processes of : 
“settlement” otf World War II By this agreement, about 40 per cent negotiation and ratification. 
will consist of a series of settlements of its territory was taken from Poland, (b) The military, economic and po- 
which began in 1940 and will not be an ally against Germany, and added to litical power of Russia has been en- 
completed for some years to come. Their Russia. Moreover, this partition of Po- hanced by the addition of 274,000 
primary function will be to establish land was definite and final, whereas the square miles of territory and 24 million 
extensive territorial changes, involving compensation features of the agreement population. 


victors, vanquished, allies and neutrals. are subject to further review by the (c) The U.S. and Great Britain 
As between belligerents they will substi- “Peace Conference.” have received nothing except certain 
tute a technical state of peace for that In the armistice terms marking the assurances from Russia as to the govern- 


of armistice or surrender. They will set defeat of Romania in September 1944, ment of Poland and promises of Russian 
up the measures of control concerning it was agreed by the same three powers support for China, both of which com- 
former enemy states, and the rights and and Romania that Bessarabia, an ex- mitments have since been broken. 


responsibilities of the victor states. They _ tensive border area which had belonged (d) A situation has been established 
will establish the future relationship be- to Russia before World War I, should in the Far East which will be a fertile 
tween the “settlement” and the U. N., | be returned to Russia. field of trouble, involving the United 
particularly as regards the system of At the Potsdam Conference, in July States, China and Russia for years 
trusteeships. 1945, the heads of states agreed in to come. 

This series of settlements divides it- principle to Russia receiving K6nigs- The second phase of the over-all 


self into three parts. The first comprises berg and the adiacent area of East peace settlement began with the agree- 
those settlements which for all practical Prussia, and declared they would sup- ment at the Potsdam Conference in July 
purposes are finis' -d business; the sec- port such a proposal at the “Peace Con- 1945, establishing the Council of For- 


ond, those which are now under dis- ference.” eign Ministers of the five great powers, 
cussion in Paris; and the third, those This area now is occupied and ad- which met in London in September 
which have yet to be accumplished. ministered by Russia, with every indi- 1945. Their “immediate important task” 

The first pha began in 1940 when cation of intent to remain there per- was to draw up treaties of peace with 
Russia, in vivlation of treaty commit- manently. Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
ments, forcibly incorporated Latvia, It was also agreed at Potsdam that, Finland. They were to be “utilized for 


Estonia and Lithuani« into the Soviet subject to her entering the war against the preparation of a peace settlement 
Union. This action was denounced pub- Japan, Russia would receive Southern for Germany,” and for handling “other 
licly by the acting U. S. Secretary of Sakhalin, formerly Russian territory,the matters referred to them by the member 
State. The U. S. stiil recognizes the dip- LKurile Islands, stretching northward governments.” 


lomatic representatives of those coun- from Japan, and certain rights con- A year has passed since this agree- 
tries. Great Britain does not, but in no cerning Port Arthur and the Man- ment and the Foreign Ministers and 
other way has indicated acceptance of  churian Railway. their deputies have struggled long and 
Russia's action: Notwithstanding, how- The above agreements are noteworthy hard to discharge their responsibilities, 


ever, the Baltic States are, and will in several respects. Though in fact peace _and particularly their “immediate impor- 
remain, part of the Soviet Union. There ~ settlements, they were made during the _ tant task” of drawing up the five treaties, 
is nothing that can be done about it, war. Though never formally negotiated The total result of their labors is the 
and eventually this fact will have tacitly _ or ratified, they are, except in the case situation as it now exists in Paris. The 
to be recognized. of Manchuria and Korea, accomplished ebb and flow of their negotiations and 

The next step in the wartime settle- facts. They are overwhelmingly in favor the successive crises which they have 
ments was taken at the Cairo Confer- of Russia, while the U. S. and Great evoked have featured world news for 


ence in November 1943, when the U.S., Britain gain nothing. the past year. From these extensive 
Great Britain and China declared it was Russia acquired more from the friend- maneuvers, discussions and debates, it 
their purpose that Manchuria, Formosa ly Baltic States and Poland than from is apparent that: 

and the Pescadores should be retarned her European enemies. The “compensa- (a) There is a basic difference in 


to China, that Japan should be stripped tion” to Poland builds up a Russian objectives, and means of obtaining them, 
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Paris Conference Is Only a Small Part 
Of ‘Settlements’ Which Will Take Years 


as between the Soviet Union and the 
three Western powers. 

(b) There is an extensive divergence 
between the gréat powers and the lesser 
powers, and among the lesser powers, 
themselves. 

(c) The U.S. is deeply involved in 
the European settlements am. more and 
more is being placed in the position of 
becoming the leader of the Western 
powers in opposition to Russia. 

(d) Russia is a slow-moving, deter- 
mined and tough negotiator. 

(e) Russia desires an agreement but 
is in no hurry about it, and, except for 
Ifly, will concede nothing of substance. 

(f) As to Italy, Russia will drive the 
best bargain possible. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties, 
disagreements and delays which have 
marked the negotiations, these five trea- 
ties probably will emerge from the Paris 
Conference substantially in the form 
agreed upon by the Foreign Ministers. 
The situation in Europe and Africa then 
will be as follows: 

(a) The disposition of Italian col- 
onies will be undecided. 

(b) The Trieste settlement will pre- 
sent a dangerous situation for some 
time to come and will involve the U. N. 
in responsibilities which that organiza- 
tion is not equipped to meet. 

(c) Russia will be confirmed in its 
present positic : as the dominant power 
in Europe with absolute military con- 
trol east of the so-called “iron curtain.” 

(d) The most important settlement 
of all, the future of Germany (and 
Austria) will be unresolved. 

(e) Germany may be split in two 
parts, with an East Germany composed 


of the present Russian Zone, firmly in 


the Soviet orbit, and a West Germany 
controlled by the Western powers. 


GERMANY AND FAR EAST 


If this is the pattern of Europe as the 
third phase of the peace settlement be- 
gins, the prospect i; one to give pause 
to the stoutest heart. The agonizing 
experience of the past year in negotia- 
ting relatively unimportant issues gives 
small promise for speedy and successful 
solution of the more extensive and more 
difficult problems remaining—particular- 
ly that of Germany. 


It is not too much to say that the 
future stability of Europe and the world 
largely is bound up in the settlement of 
the German problem. Germany lies 
not only at the heart of Europe, but lies 
between the two worlds which, un- 
happily, are emerging more clearly 
every day. United, Germany will be sub- 
ject to the opposing stresses and strains 
of that “between” position; split in two, 
she will mark, to her own misfortune, 
the dividing line between the Soviet 
Union and the Western world. 

But this third phase of the peace 
settlement is not limited to Europe and 
Africa. There remains the settlement 
of the war in the Far East. There the 
problems are quite different from those 
of Europe, but they are fully as impor- 
tant and in some respects even more 
difficult from the point of view of at- 
taining future world peace and security. 

True, the problem of Japan proper is 
in far better position to be solved than 
is that of Germany. It is a more clear- 
cut problem, with general agreement 
as to future Japanese territory, and it is 
being handled by one nation. 

The most difficult problem of the 
peace settlement in the Far East how- 
ever, will not be the future of Japan, 
but the future of China and the rela- 
tionship between that nation, the U. S. 
and Russia, with Korea an added com- 
plication. 

The territorial settlement as regards 
China and Korea was made at Cairo in 
November 1943. Manchuria, Formosa 
and the Pescadores were to return to 
China, and Korea eventually would be 
independent. Russia, not being at war 
against Japan, was not a party to this 
agreement. However, at Potsdam in 
July 1945, it was agreed that Russia 
would :eceive Southern Sakhalin, the 
Kurile Islands and certain rights con- 
cerning Port Arthur and the Manchurian 
Railway. In August 1945, just before 
Russia entered the war, the Sino-Russian 
treaty recognized. China’s sovereignty 
over Manchuria and pledged Russia to 
support the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment in maintaining it. 

It is quite apparent that for Russia 
to receive special railway rights in Man- 
churia, while recognizing full Chinese 
sovereignty in that area and undertaking 





to support the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment in maintaining it, was to set up a 
situation fraught with trouble. 

The present conflict between the 
Central Government and the Commu- 
nists in North China has vastly compli- 
cated this already dangerous situation. 
Russia's course in Manchuria has fur- 
ther developed a pattern of unrest and 
disagreement in that area which bids 
fair to develop into as great a threat 
to world stability as the prospective situ- 
ation in Germany. 

In addition there remains the ex- 
tremely controversial question of the 
trusteeship arrangements under the 
United Nations. These concern former 
mandates in Asia, Africa and the Pacific, 
captured islands in the Pacific and large 
areas in Africa detached from Italy. 
Each trusteeship arrangement will re- 
quire extensive negotiation among wide, 
ill-defined and often conflicting interests 
which will have to be integrated with 
the peace settlement. They will not be 
consummated this year or next. For 
years to come they will test the capacity 
of the U. N. and the prospective trustee 
nations to work together. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It can be said truly of the over-all 
peace settlement of World War II: 

(a) That, as regards the extensive 
settlements already accomplished, the 
large-scale concessions made exclusively 
to Russia violate the basic principles 
for which the war was fought by the 
Western powers, and to which Russia 
three times subscribed. 

{b) That, as regards the current situ- 
ation at Paris, the time and difficulties 
involved in making the five treaties are 
out of proportion to their proper place 
within the over-all pattern of the peace 
settlement, and offer scant basis for opti- 
mism as to future settlements. 

(c) That the settlement as regards 
Japan is highly important, but is well in 
hand, and, compared with other major 
problems of the kind, will not be unduly 
difficult. 

(d) That the most important and 
most difficult parts of the peace settle- 
ment still lie ahead. They concern the 
future of Germany and Central Europe 
and the future of China, Manchuria, 
the U. S. and Russia in the Far East. 

(e) That, throughout most future 
negotiations, there will extend the 
world-wide controversial issues of the 
U. N. trusteeship system and its relation- 
ship to the nations which make the final 
settlements of the war. 
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How Nations Share 
In Germany’s Assets 


OURTEEN ALLIED and associated nations, which have 

a direct financial interest, now are following close- 
ly diplomatic negotiations of the Big Four that will 
determine whether Germany is to remain intact or be 
split into Eastern and Western buffer states. How 
much reparations each collects depends on what kind 
of a Germany emerges from the tussle over its future. 

Germany must pay heavy reparations for the co- 
lossal damage done other nations and peoples in 
World War II. No one yet knows, however, just how 
much Germany will pay, or how much each nation 
will receive of claims estimated at a total of 300 bil- 
lion dollars. 

After World War I, reparations claims against 
Germany were set by the Young Plan at 33 billion 
dollars, only a small part of which ever was paid. 

Priority in reparations has gone to the U. S. S. R. 

At Potsdam, Russia was given a free hand to col- 
lect reparations in the Russian zone and 10 per cent 
of goods available for reparations in the American, 
British and French zones. Russia also got the right 
to take an additional 15 per cent of machinery and 
equipment from surplus material in the Western 
zones in return for goods she would furnish the Ger- 
mans. From her total reparations, Russia was to 
indemnify Poland. 

Secretary of States Byrnes estimates the U.S. S. R. 
now has received the equivalent of 14 billion dollars. 
The United States, Britain, France and other nations 
must collect their reparations from the 75 per cent 
of reparations goods left in the three Western zones 
after the Russians have taken their share—on a per- 
centage basis as shown by the chart. 

Factories, machinery and equipment of all kinds in 
excess of the minimum needed by Germany to survive 
as a nation are being earmarked for removal to pay 
reparations. The amount available—estimated at 40 
per cent of Germany’s industrial plant—will be deter- 
mined by the Allies’ final decision, now in the making. 

Allocations of Germany’s merchant ships have been 
made, but surplus assets remaining would give the 
Allies and neutrals only a fraction of their claims. 




















U. N. CONTROL OF SURPLUS FOOD 
PROPOSED AS A CURE FOR FAMINE 


World board is planned as way to 
reduce want in midst of plenty. 
Immediate action to be withheld 


World control of the surpluses of 
the farm now is to be advocated by some 
governments and opposed by others. The 
vehicle for such control would be the 
United Nations. 

The control instrument, under this 
plan, would be a World Food Board, to 
be established as soon as possible by the 
U.N.’s Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion. The Board would have broad powers 
and a revolving fund of several billion 
dollars subscribed by member nations. 

Although the control plan has not been 
acted upon formally by any nation, the 
problem of what to do about coming 
surpluses in food now is occupying agri- 
culture experts of many governments. 
Unless something is done, FAO foresees 
a speedy return to the prewar paradox 
of want in the midst of plenty. Basis for 
this view is a survey which shows how 
much the people of the 70 nations have 
to eat under normal conditions. 

Opposition to world control of farm 
surpluses already has broken out within 
U.S. Government circles. State Depart- 
ment officials are known to oppose the 
idea as conflicting with American pro- 
posals for freer world trade. Secretary of 
Commerce Henry A. Wallace, on the 
other hand, has in the past favored world 
action on farm surpluses and is credited 
with continuing in that view. Officially, 
U.S. delegates have been instructed to 
consider the matter with an open mind 
when they arrive at Copenhagen on Sep- 
tember: 2 for the annual FAO conference. 
@ Two fears are back of the FAO pro- 
posal for a World Food Board. One is 
the fear of farm surpluses, expected to 
return to depress world markets by 1948. 
The other. fear is of starvation that in 
normal times confronts a sizable share of 
the world’s population. 

A combined attack on both these fears, 
the FAO proposes, would move sur- 
‘ pluses into consumption, thus reducing 
surpluses and feeding the hungry. Result 
would be better prices to producers, and 
less want in the midst of plenty. 
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The World Food Board would achieve 

these ends by buying up farm surpluses 
as soon as they appear, then selling them 
to poor but hungry nations at prices 
under the world market. In addition, the 
Board would build up reserves of from 
6 to 12 months’ supply of staple com- 
modities, as a hedge against drought. 
Cost of the whole operation, running into 
several billion dollars, would be borne 
by the wealthier nations. 
@ Background against which this FAO 
proposal is to be studied is an extensive 
and detailed food survey. This study 
shows how much the people of the world 
will have to eat when the present food 
crisis ends a year or two hence. Food 
consumption in the years immediately 
before the war is taken as normal. It is 
assumed that by 1948 world production 
and consumption of such staples as 
wheat, at least, will be back to prewar 
levels. 

Over all, when wartime shortages end, 
the prospect is that about half of the 
2 billion people in the world will not 
have enough to eat. This is the normal 
situation, as measured in terms of cal- 
ories. About one third of the world’s 
population, some 650 million people, will 
have an abundance. 

At the top in abundance stand North 
America, Australia and New Zealand, 
three countries of South America, and 
much of Europe, including Russia. This 
means that in these countries there is 
normally enough food produced or im- 
ported to provide a diet safely above the 
minimum necessary to maintain health. 

New Zealand heads the list, in terms 
of calories per day per person, with a 
prewar average of 3,281. Argentina 
stands next with 3,275 calories. The 
United States and Denmark tie for third 
place with 3,249: Eire is next with 3,184, 
then Norway with 3,129, Australia with 
3,128, and Canada with 3,109. Most of 
Europe, excepting only Southern Eu- 
rope, is in this upper third of countries 
which normally have food enough to 


supply 2,750 calories or better per day. 
Russia, with 2,827 calories, is barely 
within the upper third. 

At the bottom in available food, the 
FAO survey places most of Asia, parts 
of the Middle East, Africa, and South 
America, and Central America. 

Korea hits bottom, in normal times, 
with 1,904 calories per day. “Normal 
times” for Korea, however, before the 
war meant Japanese occupation. Mexico 
is barely above the bottom with 1,909 
calories. The other Central American 
Republics are only slightly better off. 
Troubled Iran can count on only 1,966 
calories. Egypt, Iraq, and Trans-Jordan 
have about the same. India and China, 
whose famines are well known, stand at 
2,021 and 2,201 calories respectively. 
Java, current source of colonial trouble 
for the Netherlands, can count on only 
2,040 calories. The newly independent 
Philippine Republic, when it recovers 
from wartime shortages and gets back 
to normal levels, may have 2,021 calories 
per day per person. 

In between the high and low countries, 
with diets ranging from 2,250 to 2,750 
a day, will be found the countries of 
Southern Europe, the few areas of Asia 
not in the bottom group, and parts of 
Africa and South America. 

Grouping the nations of the world into 
these three divisions does not mean, how- 
ever, that all the people in the bottom 
third are starving, while all in the upper 
third are living in plenty. The figures 
are averages for a country, and so do 
not reveal sharp differences in diets 
within the country. 

But where diets fall below 2,500 or 
2,600 calories per day, the FAO survey 
concludes, malnutrition usually follows. 
Result is incapacity to do a day’s work, 
increased susceptibility to tuberculosis 
and other diseases, high mortality among 
infants and higher death rates among 
adults. 

@ Solution called for by FAO is a sharp 

increase in the total amount of food 
available to the low-calorie countries, 
and even an increase in certain kinds of 
food for the high-calorie countries. The 
accompanying chart points to the con- 
trast between the high and low-calorie 
countries, and indicates changes to be 
made in the diet of both groups. 

In high-calorie countries like the U. S. 
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and Denmark, cereals provide only about 
a third of the calories. Animal products, 
fruits and vegetables provide most of 
the remaining calories and the needed 
proteins and vitamins as well. In low- 
calorie countries, like Mexico and India, 
cereals have to provide nearly half the 
calories. Root crops, dried peas and beans 
provide much of the rest. Proteins and 
vitamins are scarce. 

Figures colored green in the chart 
mean that the diet is deficient in those 
food items. The FAO experts thus recom- 
mend more dairy products and more 
fruits and vegetables for all four coun- 
tries, more meat (which includes poul- 
try products and fish) for three of the 
countries, more fats for India and Mex- 
ico, more sugar for Mexico and more 
cereals for all but the U.S. Total calories 
set by FAO as a preliminary target, 
though not as an ideal, still would leave 
the U.S. and Denmark well above Mex- 


ico and India. At present, the U.S. diet 
averages above 3,300 calories. 
@ Gradual improvement rather than 
revolutionary change in world diets is 
asked for by FAO. It is recognized that 
many years, perhaps generations, would 
be required to raise diets in most of the 
low-calorie countries to 3,000 calories or 
better. Accordingly, FAO has set a range 
of 2,550-2,650 calories as a temporary 
target. The hope is that countries like 
India, Mexico and China might reach 
this goal within 15 years. Dietary 
changes in high-calorie countries like the 
U.S. and Britain could be achieved, it 
is assumed, within five years. 
Production increases to meet these 
targets would involve a 21 per cent in- 
crease in world output of cereals by 
1960 as compared with prewar, a 34 
per cent increase in fats, 46 per cent in 
meats, 100 per cent in dairy products, 
and 163 per cent in fruits and vegetables. 
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An increase of 500 million in world pop- 
ulation by 1960 is assumed. 

An increase in farm production of the 
world on any such scale as this normally 
would mean surpluses. It is for that 
reason that FAO proposes a World Food 
Board, empowered to channel the sur- 
pluses into consumption, until the world’s 
need for food is more nearly met. With- 
out some such international scheme, 
FAO sees little hope of lifting the world’s 
low diets. 

Approval of a new World Food Board, 
however, is not expected to come out of . 
the Copenhagen meeting next month. 
Intention of both U.S. and British off- 
cials is to discuss the FAO proposal along 
with others, then designate a small com- 
mittee to examine all plans and report 
on them by the end of the year. Opposi- 
tion to the FAO plan within U.S. and 
British official circles is sufficient to delay 
approval for a long time. 
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SHORTAGE OF PEPPER 


TO LAST 3 OR 4 YEARS 


Prewar stocks are nearly gone. 
Current production is a fourth 
of amount normally supplied 


The world is running out of pep- 
per, urgently needed by packers for 
meat preserving and wanted by house- 
holders for a variety of uses. 

Supplies in the U.S. will last 
three months at the present rate. Stocks 
accumulated before the war are about 
exhausted, and no new supplies are en- 
tering the country. Buyers cannot buy 
for U.S. consumption on the world 
market where prices are booming far 
beyond the U. S. ceiling. 

The present shortage is to last another 

three or four years. It will take that long 
to restore major production in the East 
Indies which has been knocked out by 
war and political disturbances. 
@ World outlook for pepper, as a result, 
is critical. Production of black and white 
pepper this year is estimated at 45 million 
pounds, only a fourth of what the world 
normally produces. An analysis of pro- 
ducing areas shows the scope and dura- 
tion of the shortage. 

India’s crop will make up more than 
two thirds of the total this year. Nor- 
mally, India imports pepper. But, during 
the last several years, the British Gov- 
ernment has been able to persuade the 
Indians to get along with half of their 
crop and to export the rest—about 15 
million pounds. This quantity is under 
ailocation by the International Emergency 
Food Council for distribution among 
countries that normally use about 90 
million pounds. 

Indochina and Madagascar will fur- 
nish most of the rest of the pepper this 
vear. But all exports from these places 
go to France and her colonies. 

The East Indies, which in prewar days 
grew 85 per cent of the world’s pepper, 
will produce only negligible quantities in 
1946. Loss of this important pepper crop 
is responsible for the present situation. 

To make way for rice, other crops and 
installations, the Japanese invaders cut 
down pepper trees in great numbers. 
Only one half of 1 per cent of the 20 
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million pepper trees on Bangka Island 
are known to be standing and only about 
20 per cent of those in Southern Borneo 
remain. Lack of pruning and tending 
has drastically cut the yield of those that 
survived invasion. 

Labor was drained off the pepper 
plantations by the Japanese and put to 
work on more important undertakings. 
The jungle soon reclaims its own, so that 
it may take many months before planta- 
tions can be cleared. Rank growth will 
have to be cut back and new pepper 
shoots started. This will require reas- 
sembling scattered workers, feeding them 
and clothing them. None of these is easy 
today in the Indies. 

The buying agency of the Dutch Co- 
lonial Government is having great difh- 
culty in purchasing pepper stocks hoarded 
during the Japanese occupation. In some 
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cases, the Chinese, who buy from the © 
native growers in the Indies, will not sell — 
to the Dutch because they don’t want to 
become involved in troubles between 
the Dutch and Indonesians. In other 
cases, the Chinese will sell only at very 
high prices or in return for trade goods 
and fertilizer, both of which are scarce. 

The small stocks thus far bought by 
the Dutch have proved mouldy and not 
fit for the U. S. market. 

Dutch authorities have not yet pene- 
trated to the Lampong district of South- 
ern Sumatra whence came most of the 
black pepper preferred in the U. S. There 
have been reports of stocks varying from 
6 million to 36 million pounds in Lam- 
pong. These reports cannot be confirmed. 
However, a growing stream of this Lam- 
pong pepper is being smuggled across 
the Strait of Malacca to Singapore where 
prices are far higher than the Dutch offer. 
@ Prices. In Singapore, speculation in 
pepper is feverish and prices have 
doubled since the first of the year. Most of 
the available supplies are being snapped 
up by British and American firms who 
can clearly see what is coming in pepper. 

U.S. importers are completely unable 
to buy for the American market because 
the ceiling price—15 cents a pound for 
black pepper—at which they legally can 
buy is so far below the world price of 
about 40 cents a pound. 

The U.S. Government tried to buy 
Indian pepper during the spring. The aim 
was to buy 9 million pounds at the market 
price and subsidize the difference be- 
tween that and the U. S. ceiling. But the 
news leaked and Indian prices scooted so 
high that purchases were stopped after 
only a small quantity had been contracted. 

Now the American spice trade wants 
the Office of Price Administration to de- 
control pepper so that it can compete for 
what pepper there is in the world. The 
alternative is that the U.S. simply will 
run out of pepper. Since pepper is such 
a small item in the cost of living, it is 
likely that the OPA will suspend ceilings. 

There will then develop a free-for-all 
on the world market. Supplies of around 
45 million pounds this year are dwarfed 
completely by the world’s normal con- 
sumption of 133 million pounds. A kiting 
market in pepper is ahead. 

@ Prospect is that prices will remain high 

for some time. It takes three years for a 
pepper tree to bear and six years before 
it fully matures. If uprooting of trees and 
neglect of plantations in the Indies is as 
widespread as reported, it will be at least 
three years before pepper supplies reach 
even subnormal levels. And that depends 
on immediate plantings and _ political 
peace in the Indies. 
































Around the world the biggest headaches today are the basic fuels 
| for machines and men--oil, coal, food and money. 

The great pool. of Middle East oil is again breeding trouble. 

Britain's stiff attitude on Iranian oil reflects not only polit- 
ical factors but the real need--now--for that oil. British output of 
coal does not keep pace with consumption. 

The U.S., too, shows increasing interest in Middle East oil. A 
second loan just made to Saudi Arabia is part of an over-all plan. 

Russia, having already penetrated British preserve in the Middle 
East, now looks west to sell oil. Swiss deal is the first of many. 

















But Europe is still largely wedded to coal..... 

Coal output in Western Europe is only two thirds of prewar. 

Germany's production is barely half what it used to be. Holland 
is doing slightly better than that. Belgium and-Italy are running 
at about 75 per cent of prewar. Britain struggles to keep up to 90 per 
cent. But France has reached the 1935-38 level. 

Heavy imports into Western Europe from Poland and the U.S. are 
not enough to offset these production losses. Europe's factories 
suffer as a result. 

Worst of all, stocks are not being built up against the winter. 
And continued imports of American coal will put a big hole in reserves 
of dollar exchange. 


























Wheat harvests, now under way in Europe, will be much better than 
in 1945, although still below prewar levels. 

Optimistic estimates have much to do with the present policy of 
the U.S., Britain and Canada to end UNRRA. 

It's not so much grains as the shortage of fats and carbohydrates 
that worries countries now dependent on UNRRA. These products come 
high on world markets today, will continue short for a year or two. 

Hence, the outcries of the smaller countries at Geneva. 








Money troubles loom in a dozen placeS.ecee 

Nobody knows how most of Europe will pay for food imports in 1947. 
Private agencies will probably find the burden too heavy. 
International Refugee Organization, which may take over UNRRA's 
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duties with displaced persons, has no money. Obviously, big money will 
be needed to take care of the million refugees in Germany and Austria. 
The International Health Organization, apparently slated to take 
over UNRRA's health and sanitation work, has few funds. 
The International Bank does not want to get involved in relief. 
Hands-off attitude of the big contributors to UNRRA is not likely 
to be followed to its logical conclusion, since this would present 
too great a political opportunity to Russia. 
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"Informal" applications for reconstruction and development loans 
are now streaming into the International Bank. France, Belgiun, 
Holland, China, Peru and a dozen others are queueing up. 

Rationing of loans will be necessary at first. Needs are in 
billions, funds in the millions. 

The Bank gets 154 million dollars on August 24 from its first 
call. Few, if any, loans will be made until late in the autumn. 

Meanwhile, to bridge the gap, the U.S. Export-Import Bank will 
probably make a few small loans. Italy, Brazil and Chile are the 
likeliest candidates right now. 

Greece, which would like more, has not drawn down a dollar of her 
25 million credit. will not get more at present. 

Export-Import Bank has to take it easy, having only about 770 
million uncommitted. Half a billion of this is earmarked for China, is 
supposed to have been General Marshall's big club. 

Cancellations of loans and repayments will give Export-Import a 
little more money by the vear-end. But it will be a stretch to cover 
until the International Bank is ready to take over. 





























Proposals for a World Food Board put forward by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization produced disturbances in Washington. 

FAO plan would stabilize prices of agricultural commodities by 
buying at minimum, selling at maximum, prices; establish an "ever- 
normal granary"; dispose of surplus crops to the needy countries of the 
world at below-market prices. This last step would involve continual 
losses, but there is no provision in the scheme for financing losses, 
only for a revolving fund. 

Adherents of Henry Wallace like the scheme. The U.S. State 
Department does not like it, believes it would breed surpluses. 

As a consequence of disagreements within the Government, the 
U.S. position at the Copenhagen conference of FAO in early September 
will be irresolute, U.S. will suggest that a group be set up to study this 
and alternative proposals and report back by December 3l. By that time, 
the original should be well watered down. 

Britain will oppose the FAO plan, probably on the basis that 
enormous funds would be needed. Also, the British would rather control 
prices of needed commodities themselves through long-term contracts 
such as the recent Canadian and Danish deals on food. 

The World Food Board is discussed on page 26. 
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DESK SOLDIER who proved there is 
A glory in winning a war from an 
office chair, today holds the hardest desk 
job in the Army, that of running the 
U.S. zone in Germany. Lieut. Gen. 
Lucius Dubignon Clay, Deputy U.S. 
Military Governor of Germany, is the 
Army's champion at getting things done 
by tireless application of the seat of the 
pants to the seat of a desk chair. 

Decisions as important as any that 
ever faced a military commander come 
across Clay’s desk in Berlin. 

It is Clay who has direct responsibility 
for governing that part of Germany occu- 
pied by U.S. troops. It is Clay who has 
to try to make the Potsdam Agreement 
on reparations work. It is Clay who car- 
ries out directives to stop sending ma- 
chinery as reparations from the U. S. zone 
to Russia. It is Clay who has to prevent 
unrest and disease in an underfed sector 
of Germany. And now it is Clay who has 
to put into effect an order from Washing- 
ton to link the U.S. zone of Germany 
economically with the British zone and 
any other zone that wants to cooperate. 

Responsibility for what goes on in the 
U.S. zone of Germany is, however, only 
one phase of the important job. Clay 
has another directive—unwritten—but per- 
haps calling for even more ability than 
the administration of Germany. That is 
the day-in, day-out task of “getting along 
with the Russians.” There is no more sen- 
sitive point in the fabric of peace than 
the spot occupied by General Clay. As he 
goes about his duties in Berlin, the Gen- 
eral is deeply conscious that an ill-tem- 
pered word or a hasty decision could 
have sad results. 

Clay meets with the Russians every 
three or four days. He must convince 
them that the U.S. is not encouraging 
any political or economic activity in its 
German zone that could be hostile to 
Russia. He must make Russia see that 
U.S. co-operation with Britain does not 
close the door to eventual co-operation 
on the same basis with Russia. He must 
assure Moscow that American demands 
for unity of Germany do not conceal any 
sinister plan to weaken the Soviet Union. 
When he represents the U. S. on the Co- 
ordinating Committee for Germany, Clay 
must be a living symbol of the good 
faith of America. : 

The officer who was President Tru- 
man’s choice to represent America at the 
German crossroads, is no superman. 
Lucius Clay is known in Government 
circles as an “ideal deputy.” In fact, it is 
as No. 2 man in top-level jobs that Clay 
made his major war records. 


@ Deputy. When Pearl Harbor hap- 
pened, Clay was a major, little known 
outside engineering circles. The Army 
knew him, though, as a quiet, efficient 
engineer with a knack for administration. 

In the first months of the war, the 
Armys supply chief, Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell, picked Clay to be his right- 
hand man. Moving up through a suc- 
cession of ranks and titles, Clay was 
largely responsible for the procurement 
program of the Army Service Forces. He 
did much of the work that changed his 
country into an “arsenal of democracy” 
during the war. 

As Director of Materiel for the Army 
in the days when the mountainous sup- 
plies were being built up for D-Day, 
Clay came to know America’s widespread 
factories as intimately as his own apart- 
ment in Washington. His motto was “the 
Army first, civilians second,” and under 
its inspiration he needled producers, 
prodded the War Production Board, kept 
tabs on needs of Allied nations as well as 
of the U.S. His ingenuity and drive 
sparked the war production machine to 
turn out everything an army needs, from 
applesauce to zinc ointment. Clay direct- 
ed an industrial program that at the out- 
set called for spending 62 billion dollars. 
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CLAY: Desk-Chair Fighter 


Maj. Gen. John Hilldring, now Assist- 

ant Secretary of State, remembers how 
Clay tackled one of his biggest jobs. Six 
weeks before D-Day in Normandy, Hill- 
dring, then Director of Civil Affairs for 
the War Department, walked into Clay’s 
office and laid on his desk a plan calling 
for 1,600 shiploads of food for the civilians 
of Europe. Could Clay handle it? Clay 
studied a resume of the plan intensively 
for a quarter of an hour. Then he picked 
up the telephone and began calling his 
aides. Does the food exist in the world? 
Can we get it? Are there enough ships? 
A few minutes of questioning brought 
out the fact that ships were the bottle- 
neck, but that could be broken. Clay 
turned to Hilldring and said “we will 
do it,”"—and he did. 
q@ Expediter. Clay was by now the 
Army's top troubleshooter. When han- 
dling of supplies lagged at Cherbourg, 
Clay was asked to see what could be 
done. Taking charge of that French port, 
in 24 hours he doubled the quantity of 
supplies shipped daily to the front, tripled 
it before he left. 

December 1944, was a critical month 
for the offensive on the Western Front. 
The Germans were counterattacking. 
Herculean efforts were needed from the 
home front. James Byrnes, then director 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, borrowed Clay from the Army 
to be his deputy. Here again Clay applied 
tough “military-first” policies. 

Clay is credited for many of the con- 
troversial “crackdown” measures at home: 
bans on horse racing and display lighting, 
the curfew. He indorsed the bill for lim- 
ited national service when man power 
was desperately needed. He opposed re- 
conversion before V-E Day. He insisted 
that industry devote its entire energies 
to winning the war until victofy became 
a fact. 

A month before the German collapse, 

General Eisenhower sent for Clay to be 
his Deputy for Civil Affairs, which meant 
running occupied Germany. Eisenhower 
knew that Clay would be no less tough, 
no less efficient on the German home front 
than on the American home front. Clay’s 
boss now is Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
but Clay, the deputy, is the man who gets 
the job done. 
@ Hobby: hard work. Although he is a 
West Pointer, there is no “spit and polish” 
magnificence to Lucius Clay. He hates 
to be photographed. He is not good at 
a party. He does not play any sports. 
In the words of one colleague: “Lucius 
just works, eats and sleeps.” 

This is almost literally true. Clay 
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usually reaches his Berlin office while 
the night sentry is still at his post, 
leaves at night long after the sentry 
reports for duty. The General lives 
with Mrs. Clay in a modest house near 
his l.eadquarters. 

Public service is in Clay’s blood. A 
distant kinsman of Statesman Henry Clay, 
he was born in Marietta, Ga., 49 years 
ago, the son of U.S. Senator Alexander 
Clay. The General’s two sons were in the 
thick of European fighting. 


@ Outlook. Though he is giving every 
energy to military occupation of Ger- 
many, Clay believes the military should 
retire from occupation work. He considers 
an occupation army “the direct antithesis 
of democracy we are trying to teach 
here.” The General wants to turn his job 
over to a civilian administrator. 

With typical intensity, Clay says that 
in Germany the Allies can find the answer 
to world peace. “We must find the an- 
swer, he adds. 


SPAAK: Go-Between for Big and Little Nations 


oe: Foreign Minister, Paul- 
Henri Spaak, now is taking the role 
of chief moderator between the small 
nations and the great powers. 

Practicality is the guide of this Socialist 
statesrnan, who doubles as President of 
the U.N. General Assembly. Age and 
responsibility have converted Spaak (pro- 
nounced Spahk) from a window-smash- 
ing rioter to an advocate of refined rea- 
sonableness. While Australia’s Herbert 
V. Evatt uses blunt debate to spur con- 
cessions from the Big Four, Spaak uses 
soft words and compromise. 

The powers flatly turned down Evatt’s 
demand that the majority decisions of the 
Paris Conference be made binding on the 
Big Four. But when Spaak, as chairman 
of the rules committee, suggested that 
the great nations agree voluntarily to 
adopt recommendations passed by a two- 
thirds vote, he won the support of U.S. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. 

@ As a chairman at international meet- 
ings, Spaak is calm and precise, a model 
of objectivity and fairness. A tennis cham- 
pion, who played for Belgium in inter- 
national competition in 1922, he keeps 
the verbal ball bouncing across the con- 
ference table with the same easy con- 
fidence he once possessed before the net. 

Debate rarely bogs down with Spaak 
presiding. When Big Four representatives 
run out of proposals and head for a dead- 
lock, the Belgian usually brings out a 
formula of his own. 

It was Spaak who told the delegates 
at Paris this month that their bickering 
made the world think the Allies were 
meeting not to dictate terms to the Axis 
but to make peace among themselves. 

Parliamentary plots seldom succeed 

with the portly ex-Premier of Belgium. 
He handles procedure in accord with the 
spirit rather than the letter of the rules. 
He is lenient when confusion produces 
misstens, but firm when rules are pur- 
posefully violated to achieve an advan- 
tage. 
@ Study in contrasts. The chubby-faced 
statesman is a strange mixture of con- 
servatism and flamboyance. He invari- 
ably dresses in black from top to toe. But 
his black Homburg sports a broad brim 
like a Texan’s 10-galloner. 
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PAUL-HENRI SPAAK 
Practicality is his guide 


Less famous for this headpiece in 
New York than in Brussels, Spaak fre- 
quently has been taken for former Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia. Once an irate citizen 
clutched Spaak’s lapel on a street corner 
in New York and bellowed a 20-minute 
diatribe on local politics before the Bel- 
gian could break loose. 

Bellicose in his youth, Spaak once led 
rioting Socialists through the streets of 
Brussels and smashed the windows of 
right-wing newspapers. At night, how- 
ever, he used to don white tie and be- 
come a socialite. Enemies called him the 
“demagogue in the dinner jacket” or the 
“drawing room anarchist.” 

The Belgian Foreign Minister first 
gained attention in the twenties as a 
colorful trial lawyer. He defended Com- 
munists and turned out fiery pamphlets 
and speeches for the Young Socialists. 
But he was leader of his party's right 
wing and a bitter foe of the Communists 
a decade later when, at 39, he became 
Belgium’s youngest Premier and her first 
Socialist chief of state. 

Spaak is the son of a Socialist mother, 
famous as Belgium’s first woman Senator. 
Spaak’s father was a poet, who wrote 


Brussels’ most successful play of his time 
and, became impresario of the Belgian 
opera. When Spaak became Premier for 
nine months in 1938, he succeeded his 
uncle, a Liberal politician. 

In World War II, Spaak escaped to 

France, but was interned by the Vichy 
Government. Fleeing to Spain, he was 
taken into custody by Franco. He broke 
away, eluded Nazi agents by disguising 
himself as a Franciscan monk and made 
his way via Portugal to London to re- 
join the Belgian Government. 
@ Political career. A journalist and poet 
himself, as well as a lawyer, orator, 
politician and diplomat, Spaak was first 
elected to the Belgian Parliament in 
1932. He became a Cabinet Minister in 
1935 and Foreign Minister the following 
year. He has held this post almost con- 
tinuously ever since. He now represents a 
coalition cabinet of Liberals, Socialists 
and Communists in foreign relations. 

At 47, the stocky Belgian statesman is 
still a better-than-average tennis player. 
But he gets most of his exercise pacing 
up and down hotel lobbies. His weight 
never concerns him. He keeps it up by 
downing a bottle of beer before bed 
every night. 

In 1937, Spaak joined his good friend 
King Leopold in negotiations that re- 
leased Belgium from her military al- 
liance with France and Britain. But 
isolationism no more saved Belgium from 
invasion in 1940 than neutrality did in 
1914. 

Unlike the King, Spaak went into 
exile to continue resistance. Today, he 
denounces Leopold for favoring submis- 
sion to the Nazis, and he opposes the 
King’s return to Belgium. Spaak now ad- 
vocates close ties and mutual defense 
pacts with France and England, but he 
insists that this does not constitute a 
“Western bloc.” 

This policy led to Russian opposition to 
Spaak as President of the U. N. Assembly, 
although the Belgian Foreign Minister 
had alternated between support of Soviet 
and Western spokesmen at the San 
Francisco Conference. After seeing him 
in action, however, the Russians have 
conceded that Spaak is an excellent 
President. 

Australia’s Foreign Minister, Evatt, has 
held the limelight more frequently than 
Spaak as a spokesman for the small na- 
tions. But behind the scenes, Spaak has 
great influence. 

Evatt’s arguments have brought him 
into conflict with the U.S. and Britain 
almost as often as with Russia. Spaak’s 
reasonable attitude has led Secretary 
Byrnes to consult him frequently on prob- 
lems concerning the small nations. 

It will be in this role as conciliator be- 
tween the small nations and the great 
powers that Spaak will function next 
month when he opens the first session of 
the U.N. General Assembly, the small 
nations forum. 
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Life Around the World 


Happy-go-lucky philosophy of Norwegians 
makes Oslo Scandinavia’s gayest capital 


OSLO 
SLO IS THE MOST informal capital in 
Scandinavia. It’s a sailor's town, 
happy-go-lucky, with mischief and gayety 
in the air all day. The Norwegians nat- 
ural effervescence of spirits and their 
complete disregard of routine and for- 
mula must have been harder on the Ger- 
mans, during the occupation, than all of 
the sabotage and loneliness of the long 
winter nights. 

_ Norwegian philosophy, emblazoned on 
calendars and pamphlets, is that every 
man has the right to a happy life with 

- plenty of leisure, and that more good is 

accomplished for the nation when a man 

has plenty of time to be at home with 
his family, than, say, occupied with too 
many dull hours at the office. 

Oslo puts the philosophy into effect. 
Reconstruction is evolved during the 
work day, from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m., in 
offices, and until 4 p. m. in the shops. 
But by 4 p. m. everything is shut tight, 
except the railway station, the hotels and 
the restaurants, and all of Oslo pours 
into the streets, crowds into the cafes 
and relaxes. 

The Norwegian will tell you, in serious 
sincerity, that his is the most efficient 
system for an office. He works “straight 
through” the six-hour day, eating a sand- 
wich at his desk rather than break the 
routine. Furthermore, he gets in a full 
36-hour week this way, and doesnt 
adhere to the “British custom” of closing 
the office on Saturday. And, in winter 
time, office hours are extended to 4 p. m. 

The system is hard on the American 
businessman, or banker, who likes a 1 
o'clock lunch and business negotiations 
from 3 to 5 p. m. But, if one falls into 
the Norwegian custom, and does as the 
Norwegians do, a surprisingly lot can be 
accomplished. 

It works this way: Breakfast at 8 a. m. 
on only nee good coffee, apple 
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jam, four times as much butter as you 
can eat (Norway has probably the highest 
fat content diet in Europe today) and 
eight or nine slices of bread (the Nor- 
wegians have ample bread, do not con- 
sume their ration). 

Then start out on the round of business 
appointments you made the day before. 
Save half an hour at 10 a. m., for a lob- 
ster and shrimp sandwich with beer, 
cost about $2. Despite the “straight 
through,” six-hour day, plenty of Nor- 
wegians find time for this repast in the 
cafes. And the 11 a. m. appointment, 
more often than not, will last until 1 p. m., 
and the 1 p. m. conference until 3. 

The American stomach, accustomed to 
a 12 o clock lunch, requires reinforcement 
for such conferences, because, despite 
the few hours they work, the Norwegians 
are thoroughly efficient in outlining their 
problems during those hours. By the 
second day, you will fall into the Nor- 
wegian custom of a big dinner about 
3:30 p. m. 

Oslo itself is a somewhat down-at- 
heels town today. The railway station 
is old, and is badly in need of paint. 
There is need for paint or stucco on 
most of the buildings. Shop windows 
display very few clothes, some bad shoes, 
a lot of books, rationed chocolate, a few 
groceries, lots of fish, and that’s about 
all. The population is around 300,000, 
but one’s first impression is that here is 
one of the older Midwestern cities of 
around 20,000. 

There are a few modern office build- 
ings, which clash with the older, more 
sedate buildings, and which are not very 
popular. One is the town hall, of dark 
red brick, with two towers reaching up 
about 20 stories. It looks out over the 
harbor, but landscaping of the grounds, 
halted by the occupation, is not yet com- 
pleted. This, and other reconstruction in 
Oslo, likely will have to wait a long time. 














Rebuilding of the homes and businesses 
in the Northland, which the Germans 
thoroughly destroyed as the war ended, 
gets first call. 

Norway has one advantage over other 
liberated countries in Europe—there is 
plenty of pipe tobacco and an adequate 
quantity of nonrationed cigarets at around 
20 cents a pack. There is, also, plenty 
of liquor without ration—Norwegian 
schnapps made from wood, with a vile 
taste. People line up at 10 a. m. to buy 
it, and serious Norwegians are worried by 
the considerable degree of drunkenness, 
especially among the youth. 

Food is adequate but dull, revolving 
around fish as the main course. There is 
little meat or chicken, except in expensive 
restaurants catering to foreigners. Bread, 
coffee, sugar, butter and chocolate are 
rationed in shops; restaurants take no 
coupons. The sugar ration works out to 
ten teaspoonsful a day per person. Sugar, 
chocolate, fruit and coffee are what the 
Norwegians miss most. 

The Dane, in contrast, has plenty of a 
variety of foods, including fruit, but very 
few, very bad cigarets, and practically 
no liquor outside of restaurants. So, a 
Norwegian will tell you, the Danes come 
to Oslo to drink and smoke; the Nor- 
wegians try to go to Copenhagen to eat. 

The mainstays of the reconstruction 
program, which calls for prewar normalcy 
by 1950, are the young men in Govern- 
ment and business—most of whom man- 
aged to get out of Norway to serve with 
Allied forces or with their Government 
in Allied countries. Some got caught and 
have served long periods in Nazi con- 
centration camps. 

The young businessmen and officials, 
along with some Allied financiers who 
are ready to extend credits to Norway, 
are worried about whether the people 
are going to get down to steady work. 
Norwegian sabotage, during the war, in- 
cluded a slowdown program to hamper 
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the Nazis. With the liberation, the Nor- 
wegians let loose with a long celebration. 
A good many still are not over the cele- 
bration phase; hard work is a custom 
difficult to resume. 

. The promise of reconstruction lies in 
the harbors of Norway, for this is pri- 
marily a sea-faring, fisher-folk nation. 
Restoration of the merchant fleet and 
the building of new fishing boats are the 
most vital needs for reconstruction. From 
the merchant fleet and the fish catch 
will come the bulk of foreign exchange, 
to feed Norway, to nurture her few in- 
dustries, to maintain the happy way of 


life. The rebuilding of the fleet is well 
under way. 

The Norwegian, perhaps the world’s 
best sailor, will send out his fleet to earn 
a living for the folks at home. Friendly 
and carefree, he will make friends every- 
where, spontaneously, and hang the dig- 
nity. The cities may retain their shoddy 
atmosphere, but they will be clean. 

At the same time the Norwegian will 
manage to have enough to live com- 
fortably. Come another war, he will be 
foremost among fighters for freedom and 
democracy. Meanwhile, he will get a 
lot of fun out of life. T. H. 


Easy-going Bangkok 1s pleasant capital 
of only country in Asia with enough to eat 


BANGKOK 
pow tTopay holds the unique distinc- 
\J tion of being the only country in 
Asia which has more than enough food, 
and it’s a welcome relief to find one 
land of plenty among the troubled coun- 
tries of the Far East with their hungry 
millions. 

The people of Bangkok, most of whom 
work for the Government, are well fed 
and enjoy frequent holidays. Children 
are healthy and scamper around happily. 
And—another novelty in the Far East— 
you see no beggars. Food costs have 
climbed sharply in comparison with the 
prewar scale, but even the lowliest coolie 
gets enough to eat. 

The easy-going Siamese seem to make 
child’s play out of the serious business of 
life despite international crises, threats 
of war, diplomatic bickerings and other 
manifestations of a world with a big 
headache. 

Although Bangkok, the capital, with 
a population of 1,000,000 (600,000 be- 
fore the war), was bombed several times, 
it has few visible scars. The daily re- 
minder, however, is that the city’s power 
system, knocked out two years ago by 
American bombers, is still wobbly, and 
electricity is rationed. The street cars 
must cease operations after dark. 

The capital’s best hotel, the Ratanko- 
sin Dadl, is comfortably filled but not 
crowded. A huge room, with balcony, 
costs the equivalent of $1.25 per day. 
A six-course dinner of soup, fish, steak, 
curry, ice cream, a bowl of fruit and a 
cup of coffee, is 75 cents—which includes 
a Government tax of 20 per cent and a 
service charge of 10 per cent in lieu of 
a tip. 

There are a few night clubs where 
Siamese girls dance with patrons for 2% 
cents a dance. Chinese restaurants are 
abundant and veteran residents of the 
Far East contend the food is better than 
that of prewar China. The Chinese are 
particularly famous for bird’s-nest soup. 
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Motor cars are rare, and the few ban- 
tam taxis chatge $3 an hour, so transpor- 
tation is by bicycle and tricycle-rickshaw. 
Now and then you see a man-pulled rick- 
shaw but they are used normally for 
moving cargo short distances. 

Siam is one of the world’s greatest pro- 
ducers and exporters of rice, and the Sia- 
mese are doing all they can to help feed 
their hungry neighbors. Good rice retails 
at 4 cents a pound as compared with 50 
cents a pound in the Philippines. But they 
simply haven’t the transport facilities 
now to get the rice out of the country. 

Starving Asia wants more than a mil- 
lion tons of rice from Siam this year but 
it's doubtful whether the quota can be 
met. ‘here’s plenty of rice in the interior, 
but it’s held there by transportation diffi- 
culties. The few British troops still here 
are engaged mainly in_ rebuilding 
bombed-out railroads and bridges to help 
get the rice to market. Trains are moving 
again to Singapore but the line is in bad 
shape and its freight capacity is limited. 

Not until the heavy rains come, mak- 
ing the small streams and rivers navi- 
gable, will the Siamese be able to haul 
the major portion of the rice crops from 
the interior to the mills and market. 





Bangkok’s markets are overflowing 
with fruits and vegetables. Mangos, ba- 


nanas, papaya, pineapples and the giant 


pomelos are plentiful, cheap and deli- 
cious. Watermelons cost 10 cents. And 
there are a number of other fruits | 
never had tasted before. 

Flowers are everywhere and _ their 
sweet fragrance blankets whole sections 
ot the city. Orchids are so common that 
you wouldn't think of sending a bunch 
to a favorite lady. 

Life here is slow and easy. No one 
goes to work before 9 a. m. Lunch takes 
two hours. Most of the shops and offices 
close at # in the afternoon. 

A large proportion of the population 
of Bangkok works for the Government, 
since most of the industries, including 
the railroads, the telephone system, the 
telegraph service, and even liquor pro- 
duction are owned and operated by the 
state. Government workers have a 54-day 
week and in addition get from 20 to 40 
days off during the year for Government 
and religious holidays. 

The base salary of a government work- 
er may be the equivalent of no more 
than $5 a month, but the war bonus, so 
called, may add up to $10 a month more. 
Most officials also have commercial jobs 
on the side and corruption in the Gov- 
ernment is admittedly widespread. 

Siam’s two crying needs are clothing 
and medical supplies, and efforts are 
being made to obtain them in exchange 
for her principal exports of rice, rubber, 
tin, teak, precious stones and fish. The 
ever-alert British have sent in cotton 
goods which are used as an inducement 
to get the Siamese to sell and ship their 
rice, badly needed in India and other 
British-controlled countries in the Far 
East. 

Imported foods are scarce and ex- 
pensive in Siam. Australian marmalade 
sells for $1.40 a can, and powdered milk 
brings $2 for a pound tin. There is an 
acute shortage of cosmetics and a bar 
of American soap costs $2. 

The prestige of America among the 
Siamese is high and the Government is 
eager to expand its trade with the United 
States, selling tin, rubber and teak, and 
buying manufactured goods of all kinds, 
particularly locomotives, cars and equip- 
ment to rehabilitate its railway and other 
communications systems. Siam is largely 
an agricultural nation, with virtually no 
industries, and, as a result of the long 
occupation by the Japanese, is short of 
everything except food. 

The monetary unit, the baht (also 
called the tical) is pegged officially at 
ten for $1, but the Chinese traders in the 
black market often will offer as many as 
16 for a dollar. Inflation, although not 
serious here yet, still may cause economic 
troubles. There is ten times as much 


- money in circulation as there was before 


the war, most of it printed on demand 
of the Japanese. F. H. 
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—Signal Corps 


(1) “THIS IS HITLER AND HIS WAR.” Two German boys a home in the U.S. zone. They are watching to see how the 
gtin at the sign posted by the conquerors over the ruins of Americans build a new Germany on the ruins of the old. 
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—Signal Corps 
(2) THE HORRORS of Nazi concentration camps 
are on the streets of the U.S. zone for all to see. 


HOW THE GERMANS LIVE 
UNDER U. S. OCCUPATION 


HE United States is meeting a challenge in Germany. It is the 

challenge of a people defeated but not convinced that democracy 
and peace provide a better way of life for their nation than militarism 
and war. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, U.S. Commander in Europe, 
Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Deputy Military Governor of the U. S. 
zone, and their aides are the American administrators. 

The zone under Clay’s command was never meant to function 
as a unit. What the U.S. got out of the division of Germany was 
the German Province of Bavaria and portions of three other provinces. 
There was not enough plowland to grow the food needed. There 
was not enough coal, water power or raw materials to make the 
factories run. Homes were destroyed; Germans were bitter. 

The U.S., Britain and Russia agreed at Potsdam that Germany 
was to be treated as an economic whole in order to attain some eco- 
nomic strength. But the powers divided over the peace. The U.S., 
Britain, Russia and France ruled over four fragments of Germany, 
each walled off from the other. Interchange of goods was difficult. 
Progress seemed impossible. Here is the U.S. record in Germany so far. 
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—Black Star 


(3) SWIFT REPAIRS for peace were made under American 
orders with material for Germany’s war. Cologne’s great 
cathedral, hit 14 times, gets a new roof made of zinc. 
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(4) LOOT the Nazi leaders took from Germans was returned 
to Germans. These valuables were hidden by Reichsmarshal 
Goring at KOnigsee near Berchtesgaden in the U.S. zone. 
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(7) RELIEF was swiftly organized in the U.S. zone. Boots 


were needed for refugees. Six pairs of boots can be made 
out of each pair of the Webrmachi’s leather trousers. 





—International 
(5) ARTISANS were the first to produce anew, using simple 
“wegericn§ The U. S. encourages German workers to produce 
fine goods for export to bear part of the burden of imports. 
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—International 
(8) SHORTAGES of raw materials kept weavers idle. But 
U. S. experts kept Germans busy making artificial wool used 
under Hitler. U. S. cotton is woven in Germany for UNRRA. 
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—Black Star 
(6) TRANSPORT was badly damaged, but simple repairs 
were enough to move goods when there were few. Increases in 
production will make the transportation problem more acute. 


—International 
(9) TOYS made in Germany are famous the world over. 
Playthings now are meal tickets in the U. S. zone. Their ex- 
port will establish credits to help meet Germany’s food bill. 
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(10) FREEDOM came more quickly to the U.S. zone, al- (11) FREE ELECTIONS, first since Hitler came to power, 
though there the purge of Nazis was more thorough than began in the U.S. zone. In three elections, Germans have 
in other zones. First came freedom for the German press. named their own municipal, county and provincial officials. 


—Acme 


—Black Star —Press Association 


(14) CONSUMER GOODS for stores like this converted (15) THE GOAL for Germans is the day when this U. S.- 
air-raid shelter, are lacking. Economic unity of the U.S. trained corps of Germans takes over from U. S. troops. But 
and British zones, now agreed, may speed production. occupation may last many years. The victors must agree. 
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(12) SMALL POTATOES came from ground hungry for 
fertilizer lacking during war. Food is the greatest problem of 
the U.S. zone. The U.S. supplies enough for subsistence. 
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(16) THE BARRIER to U.S. planning for a new Germany 
along democratic lines remains the zonal boundary. U. S.- 
British co-operation is leveling one barrier, but their terri- 


, —International 
(13) WOOD FOR COAL was no solution to the problem of 
industrial fuel. But wood props from the U.S. zone are 
needed for mines in the British zone. Trade brings coal. 
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—Press Association 
tory ends at the Russian zone, which alone produces a 
surplus of food. The three zones of Western German 
lack food. U.S. plans wait for this barrier to be lifted. 
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(Texts of five speeches by Messrs. Byrnes and Molotov 
on a key controversy at the Peace Conference, August 
5, 6, 8, and 9.). 


MOLOTOV’S SPEECH 
(August 5) 


HE SOVIET DELEGATION felt it was necessary to listen to 

most of the delegates before making its own observations. 
The first speaker, the representative of the South African 
Union, began by stating that we were discussing now a ques- 
tion of exceptional importance. That statement made the 
Soviet delegation listen more closely to see if it could fathom 
more adequately the motives for statements of that kind. 

We are discussing the question of how we are to vote at the 
conference, by a simple majority or by a qualified two-thirds 
majority. In this way, we are discussing the question of who is 
to have the right to speak on behalf of our conference and to 
adopt any particular recommendation. 

We are, of course, also interested to know what weight is 
to be attached to these recommendations. If the recommenda- 
tions of the conference are adopted by a two-thirds majority, 
not by simple majority, it will be clear to everyone that such 
recommendations will carry great weight. It is clear that when 
the Council of Foreign Ministers takes final decisions, as pro- 
vided for at the Moscow Conference, greater importance will 
attach to the recommendations adopted not by a simple major- 
ity but by two thirds of the votes. It is surely obvious that rec- 
ommendations adopted by 11 votes to 10 carried less weight 
than recommendations carried by 14 votes against seven. 

Next let us consider international precedents. We might take 
for instance the case of the Charter of the United Nations. 
There, all decisions except procedural, are adopted by a two- 
thirds majority. This is not a casual decision, but a decision 
which was taken with agreement of 51 nations. We know the 
experience of the San Francisco Conference which was closest 
to us a precedent. As you are all aware, at the San Francisco 
Conference, decisions were taken by two-thirds majority, not 
by a simple majority. 

At the San Francisco Conference, also, it was decided that 
commissions which dealt with amendments to proposals of the 
four powers could adopt such amendment only by two-thirds, 
not by a simple majority. There you have the precedent of the 
San Francisco Conference of 51 nations. Why should we too 
not follow this system of voting which has given excellent 
results? 

An amendment has been tabled here by the Netherlands 
suggesting rejection of the Council of Foreign Ministers’ pro- 
posal that recommendations be adopted by votes of two thirds 
of the members of the Conference. I have already spoken 
against this proposal. But, in the course of our proceedings 
here, a new amendment has been tabled by the United King- 
dom delegation. No lengthy demonstration is required to prove 
that this amendment upsets the decision taken by Council of 
four Ministers. 

It is not difficult to see that the United Kingdom amendment 
does not differ in substance from the Netherlands proposal, 
which is also directed toward upsetting and abolishing the pro- 
posal made by the Council of four Ministers. Let us consider 
what will follow from the United Kingdom delegations’ amend. 
ment. 

Three weeks ago in the Council of four Ministers, the 
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United Kingdom, United States, French and Soviet delegates 
found it necessary to advise the conference to adopt its recom- 
mendations by a two-thirds majority. Now, today, the United 
Kingdom representative is proposing to the conference that 
recommendations be adopted both by a two-thirds and by a 
simple majority. But that is the very essence of the Nether- 
lands delegation amendment which endeavors to upset the de- 
cision of the Council of four Ministers. 


The Soviet delegation considers the United Kingdom dele- ‘ 
' gations’ amendment unacceptable, as it does away with the de- 


cision which we voted for in the Council of four Ministers and 
for which the United Kingdom as well as three representatives 
voted. If he finds it possible in the Council of four Ministers to 
support a two-thirds majority rule for the Conference voting, 
but in the Conference itself comes forward with a proposal for 
a simple majority, that, of course, is his right. We ‘cannot re- 
strict or criticize his powers, but we can draw a conclusion here 
that one thing is contrary to the other; one suggestion nullifies 
the other and the second one doesn’t link up with the first. 

Mr. Byrnes expressed the view today that on questions of 
procedure the United States delegation was not bound by the 
vote which it cast in the Council of four Ministers. If, however, 
on procedural questions a particular delegation is not bound 
today by its former decision, why would this not serve, as 
example tomorrow for some delegates to act similarly on 
nonprocedural questions? 

After all, a person may have one opinion today and take a 
different view tomorrow. That is the right of every delegation, 
but we cannot ignoge this fact that the first view is inconsistent 
with the second and the first view nullifies the second. Incon- 
sistency between the position adopted in the Council of four 
Ministers and that adopted at the Conference is palpable. 
Those are the facts. 

Today, it was quite rightly pointed out that in the draft 
peace treaties there was a whole series of unagreed questions. 
Each of the four Ministers maintained his view on those ques- 
tions, and each will vote on those questions as he thinks it is 


' necessary. Clearly, when a new question comes up which was 


not discussed in the Council of Ministers but is raised here by 
some other delegate who was not a member of the Council of 
the Ministers, the four Ministers will have their hands free. 

But in the case of questions on which a particular view was 
agreed in the Council of four Ministers, I think that there is a 
kind of moral responsibility incumbent on those joined in the 
agreed proposal. 

In any case, the Soviet delegation takes this view of the 
question: If the Soviet representative voted in the Council of 
four Ministers for a particular decision which was agreed upon 
with the other three Ministers then the Soviet representative 
will cast his vote for that proposal at the Conference also. That 
is how we understand consistency. A different point of view 
may have any other qualities you like, but it certainly cannot 
be called inconsistent. 

Mr. Byrnes declared today that he supported the proposal 
made at the Conference by the Canadian delegate that the 
calling of meetings of the four Ministers while the Conference 
was at work was desirable. Very good. I must say that as long 
ago as July 30, the Soviet delegation had suggested to the 
American delegation to agree to the calling of the Council of 
four Ministers. Our suggestion was refused. 

We were told in reply that the American delegation was of 
the opinion that the Council of four Ministers must not meet 
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| : ; | once the Peace Conference has begun its work. There is this 
® surprising fact that when such a proposal was made by the 





Soviet delegation it appeared to be unacceptable, whereas 
when the same proposal came from the Canadian delegation it 


proved to be acceptable to Mr. Byrnes. 


What, then, is the true meaning of the problem we are now 


discussing? I recall a statement made by the South American 


delegate who had said that we were discussing a problem of 
exceptional importance. I am prepared to agree with this opin- 
ion. It is for this reason that we must remember that world opin- 
ion attentively listens to our discussion of this problem, watches 
our approach to its examination, notes the proposals we make 
in connection with the aims we pursue in our deliberations. 

How will world opinion reflect the discussion of the problem 
of the order of voting at our conference? I wish to remind you 
of a statement which appeared in the French Socialist news- 
paper Le Populaire. This paper wrote as follows: 

“We know that the Big Four had proposed that decisions on 
matters of procedure should be adopted by simple majority 
and those on matters of principle by a majority of two thirds. 
This last condition naturally places the Anglo-Saxons at a dis- 
advantage because with their client-states they form a bloc of 
12 to 13 votes. If every decision were adopted by simple ma- 
jority of votes, the failure of the Soviet Union would be assured 
most every time.” 

This is how world opinion reflects our present deliberations 
while we examine the question whether in the matter of voting 
procedure at the conference we should adopt the principle of 
a simple majority or that of a majority of two thirds. I shall 
not produce proof of the fact that the newspaper had calcu- 
lated the number of votes at the conference with perfect ac- 
curacy, yet I shall not shut my eyes to the fact that there is 
some truth in the statement printed by it. Nor is it mere acci- 
dent that when reading the French press or the American or 
British or Soviet press or even the press of other countries, you 
will find fairly numerous utterances which are similar to that 
which had appeared in Le Populaire. 

As a matter of fact, if, as stated in Le Populaire, the Anglo- 
Saxon bloc dispose at this conference of 12 to 13 reliable votes, 
then the adoption of the principle of a simple majority of all 
votes is very convenient for this group at the Conference. In 
such a case, this group need not trouble to convince somebody 
of the correctness of their point of view. All they need is a cer- 
tain amount of rallying and 12 votes at least will do their job. 
This means that such a group at the Conference is assured of 
the adoption of any proposal, even if it happened to be quite 
unacceptable to almost one half of the number of delegates. 
Indeed, if you have only 12 votes instead of 13 (and only 11 
votes are required in simple majority voting) , then why bother 
to persuade somebody, why prove the justice of one’s proposal 
or that this or that proposal is actually reasonable. 

Yet, it so happened that difficulties arose when the Council 
of four Ministers suggested that recommendations made by the 
Conference should be adopted, not by simple majority but by a 
majority of two thirds. Fourteen votes are needed for adoption 
of the proposal under the two-thirds rule. Yet how is one to 
make sure of 14 votes if only 12 to 18 votes are available? 
There is a deficit of one or two votes. Apparently, it is on ac- 
count of this single vote or perhaps two votes that so many 
objections appear against a two-thirds majority which was 
recommended by the Council of four Ministers. 

The South African delegate referred to the problem under 
our discussion as a problem of exceptional importance. Yet 
an opinion is being formed in the public. mind that the real 
concern is with one deficient vote in the case of one group, 
which Le Populaire calls the Anglo-Saxon bloc. This bloc 
is said to command 12 to 13 votes and is short by one vote 
of a two-thirds majority. How then could one agree to a 
two-thirds majority if one needs an extra vote to obtain it? 
Such a situation arises if we pursue the group policy, if we 
do not strive to reach unanimous decisions. The “game of 
votes” leads to this. This evidently is how the situation is 











mierpreted by public opinion which was candidly voiced in 
Le Populaire. For a large majority of the peopie representing 
democratic public opinion it would be unintelligible and 
quite inadmissible if we take this direction. 

Let us face facts instead of pursuing a “game of votes,” 
inadmissible in the democratic world. The nations that have 
most suffered from the aggression of Italy, Romania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Finland, the nations which have been invaded 
by the armed forces of the above mentioned countries are 
the following nine: I shall enumerate them: The three Soviet 
nations represented here. Further: France, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece and Ethiopia. These are the nine 
nations whose territory has experienced armed aggression 
of one of the States for whom we are elaborating here 
a peace treaty. 

You will realize what can arise if one or another of the 
recommendations will be adopted by a simple majority: In 
spite of the fact that they have suffered the most, that they 
have borne the brunt of the burden, that they have the right 
for their voices to be heard with particular attention, these 
nine nations may find themselves in the minority. They can 
be isolated if decisions are taken by simple majority. 

If we vote 12 against 9 states, all those states particularly 
interested in the peace treaties can find themselves in the min- 
ority and still the recommendations will be accepted. What 
value then will those recommendations have in the eyes of 
public opinion? Whereas, if a two-thirds majority vote is ac- 
cepted, this cannot occur. We must agree that if we accept the 
proposal of a simple majority vote, there might result such a 
“game of votes” which would not only undermine the authority 
of the conference, but could even lead to sharply negative 
political results. That is why, when it is said here that the ques- 
tion we are discussing is of exceptional importance, we must 
consider not the mere fact how we are taking the vote in one 
or another combination of votes—but the political conse- 
quences thereof. 

The Peace Conference must exclusively serve the interests of 
peace, not of something else. 

We must strive that the interests of peace are based on the 
strengthening now possible, of unity amongst the Allies—in any 
case the ones who were Allies in war and have an earnest de- 
sire to be in the same democratic camp in peace. The interests 
of peace must dictate to us all decisions on questions of im- 
portance, in particular on the question of the voting principle 
at the Conference. 

There is no need to hide: There are divergencies of views. 
The American delegate was right in pointing out that there 
remained 20 undecided questions on the peace treaties. This 
means that, to discuss the undecided questions only, we have a 
great deal of work. There will arise many fresh problems that 
will have to be examined. But consider the situation that arises. 
Even those decisions that were agreed upon at the Council of 
four Ministers, for instance, on the question of procedure, are 
rejected by some members of the Council of four Ministers. 
Even those questions on which we reached an agreement and 
came, after those many debates, to unanimous opinions, even 
here, matters are by no means smooth. These very decisions 
are none too firm. 

Some delegates nevertheless think that if recommendations 
of conference are accepted by two-thirds vote and not a simple 
majority vote various differences of opinion will not arise 
and the conference will not be at variance with the Council 
of four Minister. But from this, one conclusion can be drawn— 
a rift among four Ministers should be looked for and by all 
possible means widened. The “game of votes” leads to it. 

Do we want this? Let us hope this is against the interests 
of anyone here and is desired by none. We should remember 
that we must as much as possible strive for unanimity when 
a point in question is, after the most terrible war, our co-opera- 
tion not only in words but in deeds. In the work of peace, 
if we want to consider the peoples in whose name we speak 
we must bear in mind not the “game of votes” at expense 
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of the interests of peace but the genuine interests of peace. 

There are, of course, at the present moment those who 
speculate on another war. There are adventurers who pro- 
claim their aim to be the preparation for a Third World War. 
Yes, there are such miserable, despicable creatures. They are 
the degenerates of their country. In any case, they are crea- 
tures torn from their people; there is no need to say that 
their adventurous aims and prattle about a Third World War 
go against the aspirations of all peace-loving countries. 

That is why when we discuss here the means of a better 
organization of the work of the Peace Conference our first 
case should be the interests of peace, that all our decisions— 
all the sequence of our work contribute to the interests of 
peace—to the strengthening of unity amongst us. The right 
place for all these speculators on a new World War is in the 
pillory and their complete isolation from the rest of the world. 

Bearing in mind these noble aims with the care of a lasting 
and durable peace on basis of consolidating unanimity among 
democratic powers, the Soviet delegation proposes that we 
adopt the conclusion of the necessity of a voting procedure 
at the Conference such as to correspond with these aims: 
the aims of strengthening the unanimity at our Conference. 
We must also remember that the “game of votes” can lead 
to play with the interest of peace. This we must not tolerate. 

The Soviet delegation has carefully noted remarks that were 
voiced and considers it necessary to reckon with the considera- 
tions expressed. The delegation proposed that to the decision 
which was taken by the Council of Ministers should be made 
an addition. Here is the supplement: 

“If the proposed recommendation does not obtain two thirds 
of the votes the states that have voted for this proposition may 
refer it to the Council of Ministers which will consider the 
mentioned proposal.” 

This means that recommendations in the name of the Con- 
ference must be accepted by two thirds of votes, but these 
views that got less than two-thirds votes must also be heard by 
the Council of four Ministers as expressing the view of cor- 
reponding nations. 

It would be greatly desirable that this proposal should unite 
us. This would correspond to the interests of our Conference 
and the interests of strengthening the peace. 


BYRNES’S REPLY 
(August 6) 


I MUST APOLOGIZE for taking the time of the Commission, 
but it is necessitated by the remarks made yesterday. 

Since this Commission convened one week ago, I have not 
uttered one word in criticism of any position taken by the 
representative of the Soviet Republic. I know you will agree 
with me that on no occasion have I questioned his motives. 
Therefore, I imagine you shared my surprise when on yester- 
day the Soviet representative chose to introduce this note 
into our discussions. I first address myself to the last statement 
he made in his references to me. 

Referring to my approval of the suggestion of Mr. Mac- 
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recommendations the Council of Foreign Ministers should 
meet to consider such recommendations. Mr. Molotov said 
that on July 30 he had suggested to the American delegate 
and certain other delegates that they meet; but the American 
delegate replied that there was no need for the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to meet. He said if I now supported his 
proposal for a meeting it would make him happy. 

Clearly he wished you to believe that he desired the Council 
to meet, as did the Canadian representative, for the purpose 
of considering recommendations. But the Soviet representative 
knows that is not in accord with the facts. 

The evening of July 30, the day after the Conference con- 
vened, the gentleman who acts as his interpreter called my 
secretary to say that Mr. Molotov wanted the Council of For- 
eign Ministers to meet at 9:30 A. M. to consider the question 
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of who should be elected chairman of this Commission at the 
meeting which was scheduled for 10 o'clock. 

I sent Mr. Molotov word that it was for the members of this 
Commission and not for the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
decide who should be elected President and it would be un- 
wise for the Council of Foreign Ministers to meet for the pur- 
pose stated. This suggestion has no relevancy to the proposal 
made by the Canadian representative. . 

Last Saturday, I received another message from Mr. Molo- 
tov asking me to agree to a meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers to discuss who should be named to preside over the 
various subcommittees when they are established by the Con- 
ference. 

I stated it would be unwise for the Council to meet for that 
purpose, that the members of the Conference and not the 
members of the Council of Foreign Ministers should determine 
who would preside over the Conference commissions. 

This statement shows conclusively that Mr. Molotov was not 
asking, as did Mr. Mackenzie King, that the Council of For- 
eign Ministers should meet later on to consider recommenda- 
tions when such recommendations were made by the Confer- 
ence. What he was seeking to do was to have the Council of 
Foreign Ministers meet for the purpose of trying to dictate on 
that date to this Conference who should be elected chairman of 
the various commissions. 

And the Conference may as well know this: Ever since the 
Potsdam Agreement we have encountered at every step 
Soviet determination to restrict the right to make peace to 
the fewest possible number of Great Powers. At London in 
September, the issue was the Soviet desire to exclude France 
and China from any part in drafting the Balkan treaties. 
At Moscow, the Soviet Government fought stubbornly for 
the smallest possible number of participants in this Conference. 

The struggle then moved on to fixing the powers of the 
Conference and its procedure, culminating in this effort, while 
the Conference is in session, to have the Council meet to 
dictate even the officials of the Conference. 

At various times whenever the Soviet representative could 
not have his way, he has indulged in impugning the motives 
of his colleagues. He might as well realize now that such 
tactics do not help his cause and even the most patient people 
will finally resent them. 

Because of my statement yesterday morning that I would 
support the amendment of the United Kingdom providing 
for the submission to the Council of Foreign Ministers of a 
recommendation adopted by a majority vote as well as a 
recommendation adopted by a two-thirds vote, Mr. Molotov 
presumed to lecture me about consistency. 

If you will look at the first paragraph of the proposed treaty 
with Hungary, which was sent you by the Council, you will 
find listed the states Mr. Molotov agreed in the Council 
should consider that treaty. Yet, last week, the Soviet repre- 
sentative made a speech here in behalf of changing the sug- 
gested procedure and urged that Poland be added to the 
states to consider the treaty with Hungary. He didn’t even 
claim he had made a reservation to change his view. He 
couldn’t. But no member of the Council or of the Conference 
has thought of criticizing him for his action, or of impugning 
his motives. 

Yesterday, Mr. Molotov lectured the representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the U.S. for what he termed their in- 
consistency in supporting an amendment to the rules as to vot- 
ing procedure, which amendment was offered by the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Molotov concluded his statement by offering 
an amendment to the same section of: the rules. This amend- 
ment has been circulated and is now before the Conference. 

Now, only Mr. Molotov could do that. He would have no 
hesitancy in criticizing the United Kingdom for offering an 
amendment to the rules which were suggested by the Council, 
but he would be utterly surprised that anyone should criticize 
him for inconsistency in offering an amendment similar in some 
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and to the amendment offered by France yesterday afternoon. 

When Mr. Molotov states that I agreed to support the rules 
of procedure, this is a misrepresentation of the position of the 
United States and I want the members of this Conference to 
know the facts. 

On July 4, Mr. Molotov agreed to send out the invitations 
to this Conference. At that time, not one word was said about 
procedure. The next day, he insisted that the invitations should 
not be sent out until the Council had drafted rules of pro- 
cedure for the Conference. For days, we reminded him of his 
agreement. However, we could act only by unanimous vote 
and the invitations were held up. 

I will not read all of the statements I made during those 
days that I would not be bound by any rules of procedure the 
Council drafted. I will read a few. 

After discussing the subject for 24 hours, on July 6, I stated 
among other things that the Council could submit rules to the 
Conference as a suggestion but I added—and now I quote: 

“I would object to this being done unless the rules were 
submitted in courteous language which made it clear that 
the rules were only suggestions and no attempt was being 
made to usurp the power of the Conference.” I said, “If some 
other Government makes a suggestion which the United States 
Government considered fair and reasonable, the United States 
would be prepared to agree to it.” 

Now Mr. Molotov heard that. Yet he speaks of the United 
States being bound by the rules of procedure. 

The minutes show that later that day I made this statement 
as to the rules: 

“Mr. Byrnes wished to make sure, however, that they would 
not be binding on the Conference and the Conference could 
draw up its own rules of procedure. He wished it further 
understood that the United States Government would not be 
bound to support any rules drawn up.” 

Mr. Molotov heard that. Mr. Bevin made substantially the 
same statement on several occasions. 

Still later on July 6 the minutes record: 

“Mr. Byrnes stated that the United States delegation con- 
sidered as fundamental the right of the Peace Conference to 
determine its own procedure, the United States delegation 
did not agree to any proposal which would become binding 
on the Conference or on it (the United States). With that 
understanding, and if it were agreed to issue the invitations, 
Mr. Byrnes would be willing to consider the proposals made 
by Mr. Molotov and Mr. Bidault, but he was not going to 
be bound by anything.” 

On the evening of July 6, the minutes show: 

“Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Byrnes had made clear the posi- 
tion of the United States delegation. He wished to make it 
clear again, in order that there may be no misunderstanding, 
he would agree to discuss rules of procedure only on the con- 
dition that the views of the Council go forward to the Peace 
Conference as proposals and suggestions and that the United 
States delegation as well as the Conference should not be 
bound by them.” 

Mr. Molotov heard that. 

I was forced frequently to repeat my statement because Mr. 
Molotov persisted in his efforts to have the rules discussed, and 
I knew from experience that if we entered into a discussion of 
the rules with him without repeating time and time again these 
statements, we would be expected to be bound by them, other- 
wise we would not have discussed them. Therefore, time and 
time again, before I would even agree to discuss rules of pro- 
cedure, I repeated these statements. 

On July 8, the record shows I made the following statement: 

“If the invitations could be sent, the United States delega- 
tion was entirely willing to enter into a discussion of rules of 
procedure which might be suggested to the inviting Govern- 
ments. The United States was already on record to the effect 
that it would not approve any procedure proposed by the four 
powers here as binding on the four Governments, which would 
be free to consider and to accept any other proposals on the 








subject which might be made by the members of the Confer- 
ence. 

“Mr. Bevin said that he took it that Mr. Byrnes’s last remarks 
applied only to questions of procedure. 

“Mr. Byrnes said that the statement meant that the Confer- 
ence could adopt its own procedure. If at the Conference some 
Government made a proposal concerning procedure which im- 
pressed the U. S. delegation as being reasonable and fair, the 
U. S. delegation reserved the right to vote for such a proposal.” 

Mr. Molotov heard that. 

At the afternoon session on that day when, after some 
discussion, some suggested rules were being considered, in 
order to show there was no change in the United States’ 
position the record shows that I made the following statement: 

“The secretary, in agreeing to these proposals, said that 
he wished it clearly understood that when the Conference 
convened the United States was entirely free to accept or reject 
on its merits any amendment or new proposals concerning 
rules of procedure which might be offered.” 

There is no need to read the rest of the statement, which 
is already in the minutes of this Conference. 

Mr. Molotov heard me make these and many other similar 
statements. He knows that while this matter was under dis- 
cussion wherever there is a free press the newspapers were 
publishing the position of the United States. In the light of 
this record, only Mr. Molotov would say that I had agreed 
to support the suggested rules of procedure. 

Not content with rejecting the facts as to my position, Mr. 
Molotov stated that if the United States delegation would 
reverse itself on questions of procedure, it was possible to 
believe it would do the same on questions other than pro- 
cedure agreed to by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The United States has advised the Conference that it con- 
siders itself bound by the decisions of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers on matters of substance, but not on matters of 
procedure. The United States will keep its word in both cases. 

I am entirely willing to leave the record I have read to be 
judged by you and by public opinion. 

In the United States, we have a free press. Therefore tl. 
Soviet representative can be sure that his charges impugning 
the motives of the United States have been published today 
in the U. S. press. I challenge him to secure or permit publica- 
tion in the Soviet Union of the statement I have now made. 

I have confidence in the people of the Soviet Republic. 
When their backs were to the wall and they were making 
a gallant fight against great odds, the United States promised 
aid. They didn’t question the good faith of the United States. 
To the best of our ability, we came to their aid. Today, we 
have only admiration and respect for the people of the Soviet 
Republic and we will not permit that admiration and respect 
to be lessened by any attack by Mr. Molotov. 


MOLOTOV’S REBUTTAL 


(August 6) 
M* BYRNES has spoken in a violent and perhaps bellicose 
manner. My first reply to his intervention is a reference 
to the facts. We can then examine and judge the situation 
in calmness and objectivity. 

Mr. Byrnes declared that since Potsdam the Soviet Govern- 
ment has tried to limit the number of participants in the Peace 
Conference. But the proposal to create a Council of Foreign 
Ministers was made by the American representatives and the 
composition of the conference was established in accordance 
with the proposals of Mr. Byrnes. Since then there has been no 
proposal to enlarge this Council or to modify its composition. 

It has also been said that the Soviet Union is trying even 
now to limit the number of participants in this conference. 
That is true. We made proposals and we reached an accord 
by the terms of which participation in this conference would 
be limited to the 21 nations today represented. _ 

All agreed in the feeling that this composition was just and 
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world opinion has confirmed it. What, then, does Mr. Byrnes 
want? Does he want to reproach us that this conference is 
‘ too restricted? 

It was proposed to us to increase the number of participants 
and to invite to this conference all States having declared 
war on interested enemy countries. Let us take an example 
and we will see what would have taken place if the proposal 
had been adopted. 

In the case of Italy, representatives of Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, the Philippines, Nicaragua, Panama, the 
Dominican Republic, Salvador, Cuba and Haiti would have 
been invited. 

Would it really have been more just that those countries be 
represented here? Nobody complains that we are so lonely at 
this conference like orphans, one could say. 

If we had invited all these states, we would have reached 
agreement with perhaps more difficulties on the question of 
simple, two-thirds or three-fourths majority. But the Soviet 
delegation does not believe that it would have been an ideal 
solution and nobody affirms it. 

Another question: It has been proposed to convoke the 
Council of Foreign Ministers during the work of this confer- 
ence. I will not go into detail on the question, but desire simply 
to recall facts. 

It has been said that the Soviet delegation had proposed 
the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss the 
subject of the presidency of this committee. What is wrong 
with that? How can that change our work? 

It has also been said that the Soviet delegation desires a 
preliminary discussion of questions of procedure. That is exact 
and that is what was adopted by Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault. 

We have accepted certain rules of procedure, concerning 
which an agreement had been realized in the Council of For- 
eign Ministers, and which we have been discussing for a week. 
What would have happened if we had not had this preliminary 
discussion? It is good that such a discussion was held. 

There is no question, as Mr. Byrnes said, of dictating de- 
cisions to members of the conference. Certainly it would be 
easier to dictate decisions, but we are doing everything to con- 
vince the conference of the justice of our opinion. 

It is curious, however, that certain states not represented in 
the Council of Foreign Ministers defend certain opinions that 
are later supported by states in the Council. Such is not our 
case. We are defending our opinion here as we defended it in 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

We said it would be good for the Council of Foreign 
Ministers to meet during the work of the Conference, to 
exchange views and discuss questions which will be examined 
by this conference. If this proposal appeared inacceptable to 
the American delegation, it could state it now. 

It was necessary for Mr. Mackenzie King (of Canada) to 
recall at this Conference that there exists a Council of Foreign 
Ministers having certain powers and certain rights. 

I repeat, I believe that it is useful for the Council to meet 
during the Conference. 

Mr. Byrnes added that the proposed rules of procedure 
studied by the Council had been accepted, but with a series 
of reservations. But, gentlemen, you have all received the 
proposed rules of procedure presented by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

Unfortunately, the unanimity that was revealed in the 
Council has only lasted until the beginning of the discussion 
of this project. It is now that certain members of the Council 
remember reservations they formulated. 

But the fact remains that unanimity had been attained. 
However, and despite that, certain delegations seem to have 
adopted an attitude of “everyone for himself.” The Soviet and 
French delegations have defended proposals that they pre- 
sented, but the United Kingdom and the U.S. delegations 
have remembered their reservations. Is that being consistent? 

It has been said that the Soviet delegation has made certain 
proposals concerning the voting. That is true. There have 
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been objections. We have been willing to discuss them. But 
the fundamental aim of the Soviet proposal is to avoid nulli- 
fying the common decisions on which accord had already 
been reached. 

We are not proposing an amendment that would nullify 
the accord. When new proposals are made we are, of course, 
not bound by anything. To cite an example, Mr. Byrnes stated 
that he would propose giving free access for the press to the 
work of the conference and its committees. We made no 
objection. That was a new proposal. The conference was free 
to discuss it. We supported it. 

In this domain, and in others where there are no clauses 
agreed on by the four, we are ready to listen with all necessary 
attention to the voice of any country. 

The Soviet delegation is ready to discuss any new proposal 
that does not go contrary to the interests of this conference 
and will serve the cause of peace, whatever may be the 
position or the disagreement existing between the Soviet dele- 
gation and that of the country that made the proposal. 

But when Mr. Evatt says that if a majority of two thirds 
were accepted nothing contrary to the views of the Soviet 
Union could be recommended by this Conference, we thank 
him for his frankness. He reveals that there are projects con- 
trary to interests of the Soviet Union that he desires to see 
adopted by this Conference. 

He can then go into the hall and seek votes and assistance. 
I believe that he will not succeed. It is more just to pose the 
question frankly and to try to convince the other delegations 
of the value of his position. 

I do not want to dwell on the other details of Mr. Byrnes’s 
speech. There is nothing new there for the Soviet delegation. 
Precedents already exist. Yesterday, we took a common de- 
cision. Today, we are alone in defending it. 

But what I want to emphasize is that all that proves that 
we, more than others, defend the interests of countries inter- 
ested in unanimous accord. We are defending not only our 
own interests, the interests of the three other members of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers and those of the 21 nations rep- 
resented at this conference, but also the interests of others not 
participating. 

The unanimity that we are seeking is for the good not only 
of the Soviet Union and the 21 nations, but also of the entire 
world whose eyes are turned toward us. It is time to learn the 
lessons of the war. It is time for us to collaborate. 

Finally, Mr. Byrnes challenged me to publish his speech in 
the Soviet press. He also said that mine had already been 
published by the American press. I have before me the New 
York Herald Tribune of today and I find no trace of my speech. 
On the contrary, I even find criticism of this speech. How does 
Mr. Byrnes explain that? 

Shall we act on a basis of reciprocity or another? If reciproc- 
ity is chosen, the Soviet press should then publish the criti- 
cism of Mr. Byrnes’s speech and not his speech. 

But we do not believe that would be a just solution. We ac- 
cept the challenge that was extended by the American repre- 
sentative. Let him give us his text. We will publish it and we 
will leave Soviet readers free to read and judge the situation. 

I would like to add a few words on this question of freedom 
of the press. When I hear all these references to a free press, 
I would like to recall certain facts. I have, perhaps, not all the 
necessary qualifications, but I would like to refer to a book 
written by Mr. George Seldes in 1943 entitled “These Are the 
Facts.” It is the experiences of an old American newspaper 
man. 

But is it possible that nobody has heard of the press trusts 
that exist in the United States, and that it calls the tune for 
the overwhelming majority of the newspapers? Has nobody 
heard of the monopolies controlled by two or three bosses? 
Perhaps you know the true bosses of the American press? 

The English press has many aspects similar to those of the 
American press. I refer to a declaration published by the 
Reuter agency of the British prosecutor, Mr. Hartley Shaw- 
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cross, July 30, on his return from Niirnberg. He said each 
newspaper should publish the following article: 

“This newspaper belongs to Lord X. It seeks only economic 
advantages and expresses only the opinions judged adequate 
by Lord X. There is no guarantee that the facts expressed 
here are true; one can find everything except the truth.” 

One could also add that a biased choice of facts exists in 
this newspaper and that certain points of view are presented 
as reality. 

Mr. Shawcross adds that without any doubt this hinders 
the functioning of a democratic regime and that it is essential 
for democracy to be based not only on a free press but also 
on an impartial and objective press. 

Mr. Shawcross is nostalgic for an objective and free press; 
we sympathize. He knows the situation well enough to make 
an authorized declaration. 

Let us take the example of the Daily Herald, the only 
newspaper defending the Laborite interests for years. All the 
rest of the English press is of a conservative tendency and the 
Labor party, which two years ago obtained more than two 
thirds of the votes of the English electorate, is still forced 
to rely on one newspaper to defend its interests and present 
its points of view. I understand why Prosecutor Shawcross 
is nostalgic for an objective and free press. 

The Soviet delegation considers it necessary to aid the press 
so it can attain an unequaled impartiality and objectivity. 
It will do all in its power toward this end. 


MOLOTOV’S SPEECH 
(August 8) 

HE SOVIET DELEGATION has agreed to the rules drawn up by 
T the Rules Committee except for one point: The Soviet del- 
egation does not accept the decision of the Rules Committee 
according to which the Conference may adopt recommenda- 
tions by a simple majority and not by a two-thirds majority, as 
proposed by the Foreign Ministers Council of the Four Powers. 

The Soviet delegation cannot agree that this conference 
should be presented with recommendations adopted by a ma- 
jority of a single vote. We cannot agree that eleven countries 
should impose their will on ten others. 

The Soviet delegation considers the decision of the rules 
commission to be unacceptable and we insist emphatically that 
the question be examined anew. 

The method of voting which finally will be accepted by this 
conference will play a very important role in our work and it 
cannot be agreed that this should be decided by a majority of 
a single vote. 

One must be excessively naive or lacking in any experience 
in international affairs to expect a vote on questions of such 
gravity to be attained by the means of a simple majority vote. 

The Soviet delegation considers it necessary to recall here 
certain essential facts. 

The duty of an international Conference must be to establish 
unanimity between all the countries taking part. It is im- 
possible to act otherwise when one finds himself in the pres- 
ence of different opinions expressed by the sovereign states. 

It will be said that unanimity between 21 nations will be 
difficult to achieve, but nevertheless, having agreed to come 
here, we have as our first duty to try to realize this unanimity 
by reasonable concessions, otherwise it is impossible to arrive 
at any suitable decision on the vital questions which now con- 
front us. 

If the little and great powers formulate recommendations 
these countries must, of course, be taken into account, whether 
they be small or great. Besides the small nations are particu- 
larly interested in that, because often great powers have used 
means of influence going as far as the maintenance of troops 
of occupation on their territory to influence the course of 
negotiations and to bring pressure to bear on them. This 
must not happen in Paris. 

We must, thus, find the normal way. We must not practice 





here a policy of influence. No country must use the voices 
of other countries against one of the nations represented here. 
The international law on this matter is well known: It is 
admitted as a golden rule that all conferences should attain 
unanimity even if this unanimity means much labor, much 
effort, and sacrifice to persuade one another that our decisions 
must be taken by as large a unanimity as possible. 

It is known that very often in international organizations 
there is insistence on the principle of unanimity that must be 
realized among all participating powers. The United Nations 
Charter says textually that all important decisions taken by 
the United Nations General Assembly must have a two-thirds 
majority. In another passage of the Charter treating of pro- 
cedure in the Security Council, it is specifically stated that 
it is necessary that the votes of five permanent members of 
the Security Council are directed to the same sense. 

In all conferences of the great powers during the war, 
conferences which as one knows played a predominant role, 
the major decisions were always taken in complete accord. 
Even in the Foreign Ministers Council created at the Berlin 
Conference it was decided that the Council, which is above 
all an instrument for a durable peace, should also function 
on the basis of unanimous accord of the Four Powers. 

Only short-sighted persons can believe it possible to arrive 
at good results by neglecting advice of other countries. 

The Soviet delegation can recall some excellent examples of 
international co-operation and we consider it an honor for us 
to proclaim anew the necessity for realization of this una- 
nimity. In any case we cannot agree to any departure from 
this principle. 

There are the interests of the small powers as well as those 
of the great. There is the fate of millions of men who, by their 
heroism and by the blood they have shed, brought us to 
victory and who today patiently await our decisions. They 
want to see if we are capable of acting as a unit now, as we 
did during the war, to realize a certain and lasting peace. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers has 
sent to this Conference some proposals relative to methods of 
voting, applying as much to the plenary session of this Con- 
ference as to the meetings of the committees. Concerning 
plenary sessions, it has been proposed that decisions of the 
Conference on matters of procedure should be taken by a 
majority vote. For all other questions and also for the recom- 
mendations emanating from the Conference, a two-thirds 
majority has been decided. 

It is true that the Council of Foreign Ministers needed a 
great deal of time to reach this unanimous opinion. And, I 
don’t need to hide it, this decision was reached above all, 
thanks to the insistence of the Soviet Union. The Council of 
Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers proposed that this Con- 
ference should observe the principle of a two-thirds majority 
on all questions of voting and for all recommendations formu- 
lated by this Conference during a plenary session. 

Despite this decision, the United Kingdom proposed a new 
text to the committee according to which a vote in the Con- 
ference should be taken by another majority than that of two 
thirds. This proposal encountered strong opposition from nu- 
merous delegations. It was, nevertheless, adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

Here is the text: 

“The recommendations of the plenary Conference shall be 
of two kinds. 

“1: Recommendations adopted by a two-thirds majority of 
members of the Conference: 

“2: Recommendations which have secured more than a half, 
but less than two thirds, of the votes of the members of the 
Conference. 

“Both kinds of recommendations shall be submitted for the 
consideration of the Council of Foreign Ministers.” 

The commission has thus believed that recommendations 
emanating from this Conference, even if they have won only 
a simple majority, should be sent to the Foreign Ministers 
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Council. The result of this is to annul the decisions of the four 
powers who proposed the two-thirds majority. 

Now it will suffice that, of 21 nations, eleven of them can 
pronounce in favor of a text in order for the text to acquire the 
value of a recommendation and for it to be sent to the Foreign 
Ministers Council even against the opinion of 10 other coun- 
triés. 

It was suggested that, even so, such recommendations 
would have a great weight in the Foreign Ministers Council 
and before public opinion of democratic countries. The Soviet 
delegation declares that those who are of that opinion risk a 
great disappointment. 

We all know that the recommendations adopted by the 
Conference have no obligatory nature before the Foreign Min- 
isters Council. On the other hand, we all believe that it is ex- 
tremely useful to permit each country represented here to ex- 
press its opinion before the final texts are elaborated. 

It is very clear that a recommendation unanimously adopted 
would have a much greater weight before the Governments 
represented in the Foreign Ministers Council as well as before 
world public opinion. 

By insisting on a two-thirds majority, the Soviet delegation 
is not thinking of this question of the quantity of votes neces- 
sary, but we want the manner of voting finally adopted to con- 
stitute an encouragement of all efforts to reach unanimity. 

This is the fundamental sense of the proposal made by the 
Soviet delegation and also of the proposals of the Foreign 
Ministers Council. 

The decision of the committee nullifies the efforts which 
have been made with a view of achieving as complete an 
agreement as possible. On the contrary, it brings encourage- 
ment to those who are unwilling to weary themselves, to those 
who do not want to exert the necessary efforts to achieve this 
unanimity, to those who are not concerned with lending more 
weight to the recommendations which will be taken by this 
Conference. 

In our opinion, the Rules Committee committed a grave 
error in permitting recommendations to be adopted by a 
simple majority. This decision has already impaired the au- 
thority of the Conference. It has already resulted in introduc- 
ing a certain degree of confusion into our work. 

If the plenary council approves the erroneous decision which 
has been taken by the Rules Committee, it will certainly de- 
tract from the amount of attention which will be accorded by 
the four Foreign Ministers to the recommendations which we 
formulate. 

Why has the committee committed this error? How was it 
able to arrive at a decision of this kind in spite of the many 
warnings from numerous delegations? 

The responsibility for this erroneous decision lies with the 
United Kingdom which proposed the amendment, and also 
with the United States of America, which supported it during 
the debates which took place in the rules committee. 

The British and U.S. delegations joined hands to get the 
decision approved by the rules committee. They expected to 
be able to facilitate in this way the adoption of recommenda- 
tions favorable to their interests. But they went too far. 

Have they forgotten that in the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
where they were represented, they pronounced themselves in 
favor of a two-thirds majority vote? To justify their about-face 
they made use of evasions. They made reservations of all kinds. 

But what justification can they give for their attitude since 
the proposal of the Council of Foreign Ministers of the four 
powers was reached unanimously? Certainly, they can recover 
their liberty of action but only in so far as questions not 
touched on by the Council of Foreign Ministers or not ex- 
amined by it are concerned. 

But if we recall what happened we see that for these coun- 
tries their right hand does not know what their left is doing. 

Certainly the decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
was not immediately attained. It had to be taken after a very 
long discussion, after which the representatives of the United 
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Kingdom and those of the United States of America agreed. 

In fact, they did not give their agreement immediately. After 
long deliberations in the Council of Foreign Ministers a de- 
cision was agreed upon, but at this conference neither dele- 
gation adhered to it and once more returned to their original 
proposal of a recommendation for a simple majority. But, after 
all, the important thing is not that the British and American 
delegations arrived at a dual position. 

Things are even worse now. The error of the British and 
American delegations led to a wrong decision by the rules 
commission, and this commission proposes to the Conference 
that it should sanction its erroneous decision. 

Now the question is to save the Conference from making 
the same mistake which was committed in the rules com- 
mission. How did that mistake occur? Could it be that the 
British and American delegations prefer a simple majority 
vote to a two-thirds majority? I don’t think so. Moreover, 
I believe that the desire of all is to arrive at votes which are 
as nearly as possible unanimous. 

Our decisions must be taken after hard study if it is desired 
that the Conference’s recommendations have the greatest pos- 
sible weight before the Foreign Ministers Council, but Mr. 
Evatt seems of a different opinion. He explained why he 
supported the proposal of the United Kingdom and of the 
United States on the question of the two-thirds majority vote. 

He told us why he rose against the decision of the Foreign 
Ministers Council. He told us, let us suppose, that an amend- 
ment is presented by a certain country. If the Soviet delegation 
is opposed to that‘amendment, it would be impossible to find 
a two-thirds majority in tavor of the amendment. That has, 
at least, the merit of being extremely clear. 

But Mr. Evatt has not explained on what grounds he argued 
this way. He only hinted at it. He refused to show his cards. 
He goes to the trouble of saying that for him the simple 
majority constitutes a very simple means of securing the 
adoption of all amendments directed against the Soviet Union. 

He is well aware that it would not be possible to secure 
the adoption of amendments hostile to the Soviet Union. 
That is why he has gone to so much trouble at the Conference 
to see that the simple majority should be accepted. 

In certain official circles, Mr. Evatt is well understood. 
The day after the decisions in the rules committee, some Paris 
newspapers supported Mr. Evatt with great satisfaction. Yes- 
terday, the newspaper Cite Soir wrote: “The Western Powers 
have won a victory over the Soviet Union.” 

The newspaper Etoile du Soir writes in the same vein. 
So do some others. That is how public opinion greeted the 
decision of the committee. 

Well, the Soviet delegation believes that the Peace Con- 
ference is not destined to permit one group of countries to 
win a victory over its Allies, or any other state. It does not 
believe that some countries should present amendments 
directed at the Soviet Union, or at any other Allied country. 
Some countries must not unite against another country, either 
large or small. 

If efforts of this kind occur on the part of a delegate, they 
are destined to certain failure, first of all for his own state, 
and then for the authority of the whole Peace Conference. 

When we had to fight against our common enemy, the 
Soviet Union did not stand in the rear ranks among the Allies. 
The Soviet Union is proud to have saved the civilization of 
Europe from the Fascist barbarism. The Soviet Union is proud 
to have liberated not a few European states from beneath the 
Fascist heel, to have freed several capitals where only yester- 
day the Hitlerite flunkies were parading, and to help them on 
the road to democratic development, to raise the banner of 
freedom, to sound the clarion call of national renaissance 
in all Europe. 

The Soviet Union made unheard of sacrifices in this struggle. 
Seven million of our men are dead. Seven million men gave 
their lives to the fatherland. Incalculable losses were inflicted 
on our national wealth. This gives us the right to recall that 
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the voice of the Soviet Union, that the voice of all other de- 
mocratic countries, that the voice of all those who appeal for 
as complete a unanimity as possible, deserve to be heard. 
Now that we have won the victory, we must work together 
to create as solid a peace as possible. And all attempts to set 
a majority against a minority will lead to no good. The 
attempts will simply have a deplorable effect on public opinion 
in democratic countries and will contribute to the destruction 
of the prestige of this conference, which must be kept as high 


_ as possible. 


The Soviet delegation takes this opportunity to insist that 
the error committed by the committee be corrected. It is not 
too late if we do not let pass the opportunity for acting. How- 
ever, we can aggravate this mistake if we continue on the 
wrong road. 

The rules committee committed a grave error which, I re- 
peat, has already been a blow to the prestige of the Con- 
ference. 

The Soviet delegation proposes to reject the recommenda- 
tion of the rules committee about the manner of voting and to 
accept the Foreign Ministers’ proposal on voting. 


BYRNES’S SPEECH 
(August 9) 


T HAS BEEN MORE than a year since our fighting men won 

the war. They worked together. They fought together. 

They died tegether. They were friends and comrades fighting 
in the cause of freedom. 

Let us be friends and comrades. Let us work together for 
peace as they fought together for freedom. 

We, the leaders of the Allied nations, should show ourselves 
worthy of our sons and daughters who risked their lives and 
gave their lives that freedom might live. 

To make peace, we must be inspired by the spirit of peace. 
We must have the will to make peace, the will to achieve 
common understanding. The will to make peace and reach 
common understanding does not depend on any rules of 
procedure. 

This Conference has been called to give nations which 
fought the war the opportunity to express their views and 
to make recommendations. 

All of us agree that the final texts of the treaties will be 
drawn by the Council of Foreign Ministers and that to be 
effective they must be ratified by the states which are mem- 
bers of the Council. 

Now why should we have this interminable struggle to 
determine the right of nations which helped to win the war 
to participate in the making of the peace. Why should we 
try to deny to nations which fought with us the right to make 
recommendations here to the Council of Foreign Ministers 
even though those recommendations do not secure the full 
two-thirds vote. 

If a proposal received 13 votes and is opposed by eight 
states, are the views of the eight so important that they should 
prevent submission to the Council of Foreign Ministers of 
the views of 13 states? 

I think the Council of Foreign Ministers should consider the 
views of the nations which helped win the war even though 
they are not the views of the majority of us here. That is why 
I voted for the resolution presented by Yugoslavia which 
recognized the right of a neighboring Allied state to present its 
proposals to the Council of Ministers though they fail to get a 
majority vote. 

If the foreign ministers were convinced that a proposal was 
right and just and in accord with world opinion, the foreign 
ministers should not hesitate to include it in the treaty to be 
submitted to the states for ratification. 

But I think that the nations which sent their sons overseas to 
fight are entitled to the same right and I take exception to the 
charge that those of us who wish to recognize their right are 
fomenting a Third World War. 









I shall not discuss the statement as to our position in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers on voting procedure. The record 
has been presented. Repetition of an inaccurate statement will 
not make it accurate. 

Whence comes this talk of blocs? By what right do those 
who vote ballot after ballot with the Soviet Union call 
those of us who do not always agree with the Soviet Union 
a bloc? 

When the New Zealand proposal to have all the recom- 
mendations made by a simple majority vote was defeated in 
the commission by a bare 11 to 9 votes, no one complained 
that the proposal had been rejected by the Soviet bloc. But 
when the Soviet proposal on voting procedure is defeated by 
one overwhelming vote of 15 to 6 here in this conference, the 
charge is made that the defeat was brought about by an 
Anglo-Saxon bloc. 

What loose and wicked talk this is. France and Norway 
voted with the majority. They have striven so hard to bring 
about a common accord. Should they now be arraigned as 
partisans of disunity? Brazil, China and Ethiopia are also so 
arraigned. Britain, which for a whole year fought to keep our 
freedom almost alone, is attacked for daring to stand up for its 
convictions. The United States, which has steadfastly pursued 
a policy of friendship with all peace-loving nations and has 
firmly opposed all forms of exclusive political or economic 
arrangements, is accused of being a leader of a bloc. 

Gentlemen of the Conference, we have come here to make 
peace. We want to work with all nations. We are not going to 
gang up against any nation. We have been willing to make 
concessions to harmonize our views with others. But we do not 
intend to make all the concessions. We have not fought for a 
free world in order to dictate the terms of peace to our Allies or 
to let them dictate the terms of peace to us. 

I believe in unity. I believe in general agreement. I do not 
believe that peace treaties can be written just as this Confer- 
ence by a bare majority vote would write them. But I do 
believe the Council in the writing of the treaties should con- 
sider every recommendation which a majority of the members 
of this Conference would like them to consider. 

I believe that this Conference should strive to achieve 
common agreement on its recommendations so far as it 
possibly can. But I would be less than frank if I did not say 
that those who have insisted most loudly on unanimity here 
have not shown quite the same desire to achieve unanimity. 

We can never achieve unanimity, we can never achieve 
common agreement unless we show respect for the opinions, 
feelings and judgments of our allies. 

In our efforts during the past year to make peace and to 
make the peace secure, we have found time and again that the 
rule of unanimity was insisted upon not to secure unanimity, 
not to secure common agreement, but to block action. Time 
and again we have found the rule of unanimity insisted upon 
to compel the majority to yield to the minority which was un- 
willing on its part to make the concessions necessary to make 
a common understanding possible. 

The proposed rule of procedure here in question was 
adopted by a vote of 15 to 6, almost a three-fourths vote after 
full debate in which all members of the Conference had 
opportunity to participate. Further debate is not going to help 
create an atmosphere in which we can reach common agree- 
ment. Quite the contrary, I think it will hamper our efforts 
to reach common agreement. 

I say to you only this: The fighting men of the Allied 
nations who co-operated in winning the war will never under- 
stand our wrangling about questions of procedure. I appeal 
to the Conference to get on with its work. The world is crying 
for peace. The people do not want armies of occupation con- 
tinued indefinitely in countries which are trying to reconstruct 
their national life on democratic lines. The people want our 
fighting men returned to their homes and to their families. 
The people want us to get on with the peace. We should not 
disappoint them. 
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Troops of Red Army 
Still Are in Iran 


Despite Moscow’s announcement to 
the contrary, Russian troops still are 
in Iran, three months after official 
assurances that they had been with- 
drawn. Confidential reports disclose 
that Russian soldiers, in uniform and 
driving Red Army vehicles, have been 
seen in Tabriz, capital of Azerbaijan. 
They continue to move freely across 
the Russian-Iranian border. 


o.oo 8 


The U.S. is considering bringing 
top German scientists to America to 
carry on research work. The plan is 
being discussed by the State, War 
and Commerce departments, but no 
announcement has been made because 
of possible repercussions in other 
countries. 


o 0 9 


The British Government is getting 
set for a wave of unemployment this 
winter. Coal is the trouble. Estimates 
have been made that the lack of coal, 
limiting plant operations, will put 
1,250,000 British laborers out of jobs 
by the time winter comes. 


o 98 Oo 


Secretary of State Byrnes’s challenge 
to Foreign Minister Molotov to see 
that the sharp words between the 
two men were printed by the Russian 
press was not as spontaneous as it 
appeared. Byrnes’s advisers have been 
urging him for weeks to do it in the 
hopes of stirring up public opinion 
inside the Soviet Union. 


o oo Oo 


Arms smuggling across the Pyrenees 
is worrying the Spanish regime of 
Francisco Franco. Spanish Repub- 
licans, living in exile in France, helped 
the French underground fight the 
Nazis and got U.S. arms from the 
O.S.S. to do the fighting. Now Span- 
ish Republicans are smuggling these 
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Britain’s Lack of Coal 
To Choke Industry 


arms across the border. Enough to 
equip a full division has been de- 
livered. This activity is at the bottom 
of Franco’s recent roundup of oppo- 
sition groups. 


o oo 98 


Direct orders from Moscow were 
necessary recently to prevent Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito from making a 
surprise grab for Trieste. Nationalist 
elements among Tito’s followers still 
are eager to try it but Russia fears in- 
ternational complications. 
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A telephone strike in Paris in the 
early days of the Peace Conference 
put the British delegation on a 
troublesome spot. Prime Minister Att- 
lee, sitting in for Foreign Minister 
Bevin, did not have Bevin’s thorough 
knowledge of pre-conference negotia- 
tions and banked heavily on constant 
communication with his Foreign Min- 
ister in London. But the strike cut 
them off. 


o 0 °O 


Diplomats are wondering whether 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek knows 
the real situation in his troubled coun- 
try. There is evidence that Chiang’s 
control over the  ultraconservative 
leaders in the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is slipping and his position is so 
high above most Chinese that they 
do not dare to tell him the truth about 
what is going on. 
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The protest issued by Iran’s Prime 
Minister Ghavam against movements 
of British troops to nearby Iraq was 
for Moscow's consumption only. 
Ghavam, who owns much land in 


Bolivia’s Late Dictator” 


Left Treasury Bare 


Iran has told close associates that ac- 


tually he is delighted to have British, 


units within easy call. 
© 0 Oo 


Bolivia’s new Government of busi- 
nessmen may have to borrow money ~ 
to meet current expenses. The reason 
is that the Villarroel Administration, _ 
which fell in a popular revolution re- 
cently, left only $375,000 in the Na- : 
tional Treasury. . 

°° Oo J 

Russia and Czechoslovakia have ~ 
reached a new agreement on military — 
co-operation. Russia will advance ~ 
Czechoslovakia credit to buy arms. a 
Russia also has waived the requisition- 
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ing of a chemical plant, machinery and 
equipment which the Germans con- @ 


trolled in Czechoslovakia. 


o 0 98 


Danes are becoming concerned ~ 
about a growing effort of Germans to 
cross into Denmark for refuge and © 
for food. The number is not large so — 
far, 10 in one night being the peak. © 
But Danes fear that winter will com- — 


plicate the situation because of the 


shortage of food in Germany. 


o 0 °O 


No progress has been made toward . 


breaking of the impasse between Rus- 


sia and the Western powers oves — 


international control of the atom. 


Diplomats are discouraged at the out- ~ 


look, despite continued negotiations. 


Austrians are urging the U.S. and 
Britain to open to tourists their zones — 


in Austria. Behind the effort is a belief 


that many well-to-do American and — 


British citizens will visit Austria, and — 
bring valuable foreign exchange with 
them. Also, Austrians see a chance to 
propagandize their country’s plight. 
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BUILDING A PUBLICATION 


NO. 2 OF A SERIES 


A GUARANTEE THAT LASTED ONLY SIX MONTHS 


Before a new publication is launched, the publisher must make an 
estimate of probable circulation. Advertisers ask that a definite cir- 
culation figure be named and that the number be guaranteed for a 
fixed period ahead. 


The publishers of WORLD REPORT struggled with this prob- 
lem last February and March and finally estimated that they could 
guarantee for the year beginning with the first issue May 23, 1946, a 
paid circulation averaging 50,000. 


But now it turns out that the publishers underestimated the response 
of the public. Based on the rate at which subscriptions are coming a 
new guarantee of paid circulation has just been announced—this time 
at an average of 100,000—to be effective at the end of the first six 
months of publication, namely on November 21, 1946. This calcula- 
tion is based on subscriptions already received. 


Advertisers are naturally interested in how this phenomenal rise in circulation 
was obtained. It was done entirely by sending out letters to prospective sub- 
scribers and by placing sample copies in their hands on a trial basis. This 
is an unexcelled method of securing voluntary subscription circulation— 


it insures a high intensity of reader interest for the advertiser’s dollar. 
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